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OLD CARVED MANTELPIECE FROM GERMANY, IN THE ST. LOUIS MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS. 


(DRAWN BY THE LATE F, W. LIPPELT.) 
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MY NOTE BOOK. 


* Leonato.—Are these things spoken or do I but dream ? 
Don John.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 


F the work represented by 
the two hundred numbers 
of the catalogue of the 
Exhibition of Paintings 
and Sculpture by Ameri- 
can artists, at the Durand- 
Ruel galleries in Paris, 
could be united with that 
of the ninety odd Ameri- 
cans at the Salon in the 
Champs Elysées, the re- 
sult, no doubt, might be 

contemplated with no small degree 

of national pride. Add examples of 

Saint-Gaudens, Whistler, Winslow 

Homer, Dannat, Dewing, Horatio 

Walker, Inness, George Hitchcock, 

Ulrichs, Blum, Mark Fisher, and 

perhaps half a dozen others—the 

names of none of whom appear at 
any present Paris exhibition—and 
we see what a really representative 
exhibition of American art might be, 
and what it is to be hoped will be, at 

the World’s Fair at Chicago in 1893. 

The display at the Durand-Ruel gal- 

leries is interesting, so far as it goes. 

In no single department is it repre- 

sentative. Considering the condi- 

tions of success, this perhaps could 
hardly have been otherwise. The 
wall-space is restricted ; much of our 
artists’ best work was kept for the 

Paris Salon and the Berlin and Lon- 

don exhibitions; Mr. Durand-Rucl 

was handicapped at the start by re- 
serving no discretionary power as to 
selection, being virtually obliged to hang whatever the 
invited artists chose to contribute, and, moreover, the 
special request that the pictures should be of smal 
size kept away characteristic work of some who appar- 
ently cannot paint except on canvases quite out of scale 
with their limited ideas. 

+ * 

IN no instance, however, so far as one may judge 
from this exhibition, has the implied restriction as to 
size militated against the artistic opportunities of the 
painter. In some cases, indeed, the result is quite to the 
contrary. Certainly Mr. Gay has never shown anything 
more true to nature than his little upright “ Wind from 
the West”—a corner of a field of ripened wheat stirred 
by the breeze, which also gives evident movement to the 
waving foliage, and to the scudding, broken clouds of the 
bright August sky. Mr. Howe has two meritorious 
cattle pieces of good size ; but neither is so individual as 
his peaceful little “Evening on the Dunes—Holland,” 
with its tender, all-pervading feeling for nature in one of 
its gentlest moods. Mr. Davis sends two landscapes, 
which together would hardly cover half the space of one 
of his usual canvases ; yet they contain the best of his 
art. Mr. Bisbing, who is doing much good work just 
now, is most satisfactory in his smaller cattle pieces. 


. * 
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To extend the comparison to the figure painters, 
surely no person of taste would hesitate in preferring 
“The Shepherd's Daughter” by Charles Sprague Pearce 
to his large, heavily handled ‘“* Wood-Cutter,” which 
hangs near by. Rosina Emmet Sherwood’s pastel of 
baby “Cynthia” asleep in her carriage, on the sunny 
lawn, is a delightful picture about the size of this page. 
Gari Melchers sends four canvases, including his excel- 
lent Dutch interior, “ The Pilots” seated in animated 
discussion of the model of a ship; but the pleasure one 
gets from the glimpse afforded of the tiny fishing village 
Mr. Melchers facetiously christens “ The Harbor of Vol- 
lendam”™ suggests that “ The Pilots” would have gained 
rather than have lost in interest had it been upon a can- 
vas one fourth the present size. 


* 2 
% 


GENRE painting is illustrated by few examples. The 
best, perhaps, are by Walter Gay. He has been par- 
ticularly successful with “ An Inquiry,” showing a child, 





in the custody of two bigger girls, arraigned before 
the country schoolmaster. She looks so unhappy that 
one can but hope that the “ inquiry” will lead to her re- 
lease, and that she may join presently, in the sunny vil- 
lage street, of which we catch an inviting glimpse, her 
playmates who are now crowding to the window, evi- 


dently greatly interested in her fate. 


* * 
* 


IN portraiture, where American art is_ usually 
strongest, the display is sadly inadequate. Conspicuous 
absentees are Dannat, Sargent, Whistler, Eastman 
Johnson, J. Alden Weir and J. W. Alexander. Mr. 
Eakins sends strong work, and Wyatt Eaton is fully 
represented by his picture of Mrs. R. W. Gilder, with 
its Venetian-like color and beautifully painted hands; 
his ‘‘ Man with a Violin” (Mr. Cole, the engraver) and 
a bust of M. Gustave Robert. By Abbott H. Thayer 
is a characteristic portrait of two children—very gray 
and sombre. Mr. Beckwith sends two female heads 
which do not fairly represent him, and Mr. Bridgman 
several portraits of ladies of varying degrees of merit. 
Julius Rolshoven has serious and able work; Mr. Diel- 
man a charming female head, and there are examples of 
Rosalie Gill, Miss Klumpke, Mr. Peixotto and others. 


* * 
* 


Mr. CHASE sends only two pictures, but they attract 
much attention. One is his highly uncomplimentary 
portrait of Mr. Whistler, painted in the murky, gloomy 
manner characteristic of Whistler’s famous “ Sarasate.”’ 
It is an amusing and a clever performance, but it does 
not show Mr. Chase to advantage. Fortunately its 
antidote goes with it in his altogether charming picture 
of a little girl in white, with a big white dog, both seen, 
in full sunlight, against an emerald lawn which brings 
the horizon line almost to the top of the canvas. ‘Good 
Friends ”’ this is called ; it will be remembered as having 


been in more than one New York exhibition. 


= 
* 


To return to that portrait of Mr. Whistler. It is no 
secret that its production has doomed the president of 
the Society of American Painters to the enduring wrath 
of his distinguished brother of the brush. There is a 
story about the creation of this painting which it is fated 
shall go down to posterity, indissolubly uniting, in the 
art annals of the “ fin de siécle,” the names of these two 
illustrious Americans. Never in his life, I am told, was 
Mr. Whistler so astounded as when Mr. Chase, descend- 
ing upon him at his studio with hardly a word of warn- 
ing, but with a self-possession that, for the time being, 
quite dominated Mr. Whistler’s own, which so rarely 
fails him, snatched up the latter’s palette and brushes, 
and, thrusting the familiar black wand into the palsy- 
stricken hand of his astonished host, virtually there and 
then bade him “stand and deliver;” pushing him into 
a dark corner like a naughty boy, and then, dancing 
before him in a frenzy of inspiration, dashed upon the 
canvas the well-known features, the traditional white 
tuft of hair and the spare figure of the world-renowned 
denizen of Cheyne Walk. 

+ 

MR. FRANZEN, writing in reference to a paragraph 
in My Note Book in May, asks me to say that he does 
not hold Mr. Snedecor in any way responsible for the 
failure of the sale of his pictures, and that he does not 
consider Mr. Ssedecor’s “$2700 frame bill” was un- 
reasonable. I gladly comply with this request. If Mr. 
Franzen is satisfied, assuredly no one has a right to 
complain, and those brother artists of his who were so 
indignant on his account have, it would seem, been 
wasting their sympathy. Mr. Franzen is a young 
painter of decided talent, and will yet succeed, despite 
the failure of his first sale in America. I do not doubt 
that Mr. Snedecor is shrewd enough to see this, and 
that he will treat with him accordingly, 


+2 
* 


“WHO is Rembrandt ?” is the startling title of a book 
by Max Lautner which has lately appeared in Germany. 
The author declares that a great part of the paintings 
attributed to Rembrandt are the work of Ferdinand Bol, 
one of his pupils. This in itself is not alarming. Simi- 
lar statements have been made before. Flincks, prob- 
ably even more than Bol, painted like Rembrandt. But 
what made this particular statement important is Mr. 
Lautner’s ability to prove it. By means of a new photo- 
graphic magnifying process of his own invention, he has 
discovered, he says, on numerous works bearing the 
name of Rembrandt traces of the name of Ferdinand 
Bol scratched in the original fresh paint, and under the 
varnish, This is quite clear, he claims, in the case of 





“joseph and Potiphar’s Wife,” bought by the Berlin 
Museum at a great price. By means of his photographic 
magnifying process he brings out the traces of Bol’s 
signature “to the left of the raised foot of Potiphar’s 
wife, on the pedestal of the seat on which she reposes.” 
It might pay American collectors to make up a purse to 
induce Mr. Lautner to cross the Atlantic with his won- 


derful false signature detector. 


* * 
* 


ANYWAY, one will watch the results of his further 
investigations with no little interest. If it will only ex- 
pose the humbug of the so-called “ beautiful golden tone 
of a Rembrandt,” which has been more than once 
pointed out in these columns is due to nothing but dis- 
colored varnish, I, for one, shall be delighted. Mr. 
Lautner might next direct his attention to the “ lovely 
golden tone of a Cuyp” or two which Cuyp did not 
paint. “ But what will be the effect of Mr. Lautner’s 
discovery on the picture market ?” I hear some one ask. 
“ Would it detract from the intrinsic value of a fine ‘ Rem- 
brandt’ to find it a ‘ Bol’? Probably. 
certainly enhance the reputation of ‘“ Bol,” and perhaps 
make him the new fashion with collectors; for there ave 
fashions in old masters, asevery one knows. But, on the 
other hand, undoubted Rembrandt’s which could pass 
unscathed the scrutiny of Mr. Lautner’s photographic 
magnifying process would become still more precious. 


3ut it would 


* * 
* 


Two picture sales of very different character took 
place in Paris recently. The first, held at the Petit gal- 
leries, was that of the choice little Roederer collection, 
chiefly of small examples of the Fontainebleau school, 
which was attended by all the connoisseurs or their rep- 
resentatives. The other was that of the so-called 
“Mensurier collection of old masters,” at the Hotel 
Drouot, which I fancy must have been specially designed 
for certain Americans in Paris and their art purveyors. 
In the official catalogue, the expert, naturally enough, had 
queried the wild attributions to Rubens, Leonardo da 
Vinci, Teniers, Terburg, Cuyp, Paul Potter, Murillo, 
Lancret, Fragonard, Poussin, Claude Lorrain and oth- 
ers; but several of the morning papers came out with 
long articles praising the whole “ collection” in extrava- 
gant terms, deliberately leaving out the ‘?” mark after 
the famous names to which these worthless “ crofites” 
were ascribed in the official catalogue, and altogether 
misleading the public with such unblushing effrontery 
that there could be but one explanation. The director 
of the Paris edition of a New York paper was evidently 
imposed upon. At the beginning, the ‘‘ collection” was 
described in the most laudatory manner in half a column, 
with double display headlines; but long before the close 
of the three days’ sale the editor’s eyes were opened. 
Evidently he was very glad to dismiss the subject in an 
eight-line paragraph. 

6 ¥ 

THIS is just the kind of sale of “ old masters” against 
which I have been warning my readers for months past. 
This “ Mensurier collection” will furnish certain de- 
mands of the American market for many years to come. 
Irresponsible dealers, with their travellers throughout 
the Western States, will derive from it an almost limit- 
less supply of material for their operations against the 
purses of their wealthy patrons. How they will 
expatiate on these masterpieces from “the Mensurier 
collection”—such as the St. Gérome “ by Rubens,” for 
instance, which was knocked down for 295 francs—and 
how conclusively they will prove their genuineness by 


the laudatory notices of the French papers of the day! 


* * 
* 


LET me turn from this pleasant prospect to the sale of 
the Roederer collection already alluded to. In less 
than an hour I saw over a million francs realized on 
these thirty-two small paintings in oil and eight pastels 
and sketches. The famous auctioneer, M. Chevallier, 
made short work of the business. He does not linger 
over a bid, as the American auctioneers are wont to do, 
but he rushes along at such speed that the people in the 
audience are impelled to “ talk quickly” from fear that 
they may be too late. The pastels were all by Millet. 
Among them was the original idea of “‘ The Angelus.” 
As I remarked at the time of its appearance in the 
French Retrospectum Art Exhibition in 1889, I prefer 
it to the more famous oil painting, now in Mr. 
Chauchard’s possession. Mr. Hollander, the London 
dealer, bought it at the enormous price of $20,000—the 
largest sum ever paid for a pastel. The other five 
brought from $2040 to $5420 each. At one time Gavet, 
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who owned the oil-painting of “ L’Enfant Malade,” of 
which one of these pastels showed Millet’s first idea for 
the picture, declined to buy this study for a hundred 
francs. Later, it was sold for four thousand. At this 
Roederer sale, it brought 26,100 francs. During 
Millet’s life the usual price for these pastels was only one 
hundred francs; but it is on record that he got the 
munificent sum of three hundred francs for “ The 
Angelus” pastel, just sold for 100,000 francs. 
* e * 

IT is interesting to note that in the same issue of 
some of the Paris journals which announce the result of 
the first subscription opened for the erection of a monu- 
ment to Meissonier, it is recorded that his 1879 picture, 
“Le Postillon,” was put up at auction at the Hotel 
Drouot and withdrawn because the “upset price” 
$13,600 could not be reached. 
was $9600. The picture belonged to the late Colonel 
McMurdo, an American who had large interests in 


The first and only bid 


South Africa; and, if I am not mistaken, it is the same 
which was withdrawn from the sale of his effects in Lon- 
don soon after his death, for the same reason—because 
nothing like the price he paid could be obtained for it. 
There are not a few other Americans who have paid 
extravagant prices for pictures by Meissonier, thinking 
them safe investments, who may live to regret it. “Le 
Postillon” shows a single figure in the picturesque cos- 
tume of his class in the Louis XIII. period. He is 
mounted on a gray horse and leading another; or, rather, 
to speak more exactly, he is letting both animals do 
much as they please, while he lights his pipe. 


a. 
* 


‘POACHED girl on spinach” is the description an 
English artist gave me, the other day, of a painting by 
Henner. All familiar with Henner’s inevitable white- 
skinned and golden-haired nymph reclining on turf of 
vivid green will recognize a measure of fitness in this 
homely characterization. MONTEZUMA. 


PARIS, July 1, 1891. 
THE PARIS PRESS ON AMERICAN ART. 


HE French journals have not paid 
much attention to the exhibition 
of the works of American artists, 
now open at Durand-Ruel’s gal- 
lery in Paris. The reason for 
this apparent neglect is, first of 
all, the general indolence of the 
art critics when it is a question 
of something outside of their 
beaten track—that is to say, when 

an exhibition is not thoroughly a 

French affair- -and, in the next 

place, that they think to remain entirely silent about 

American paintings is one way of punishing “les Yan- 

kees” for taxing French works of art. 

few newspapers have condescended to speak of the 
paintings on exhibition in the Rue Lafitte have done so 


However, what 


in sympathetic terms. The Temps, for instance, is very 
appreciative in its remarks, and the influential character 
of this journal gives all the more weight to. its words. 
This journal thinks “the best part of the exhibition 
is the landscape display, which is exquisite and varied, 
going from the most intransigeant impressionism to the 
most delicate, harmonious and tender observations. All 
the works do not, of course, show the same individuality 
or strength, but al! are correct and some are of an in- 
comparable freshnesss and novelty.” Twatchmann, es- 
pecially, pleases the Temps critic, while Frazer, Hale, 
Alden Weir, Hassam and Johnston have, he thinks, 
shown great talent. One thing in this exhibition has 
particularly struck the critic: he finds that “the dis- 
cordant notes are furnished by the Americans who have 
received their artistic education from the English mas- 
ters, and have, consequently, adopted black tones or 
harsh coloring. Others still cling to the ideal that they 
learned in the days of Theodore Rousseau, Corot and 
Daubigny, and a few amuse themselves with mythologi- 
cal nudities, so painfully cold that it is astonishing how 
the artists had the courage to paint them. All these 
men represent the past, while Chase, Walter Gay, Mel- 
chers, Theodore Robinson, Johnston, Hale and Twatch- 
mann, with their fresh palettes and curiously trained eyes, 
represent the future.”’ 

The Figaro a!so has a long and favorable notice. The 
writer recognizes “the serious effort in all the paintings 
displayed, the sure taste, the well-determined tendencies 
and the often happy results, which are worthy of all 


praise.” Chase's portrait of Whistler, Daniel Hunting- 
ton’s “Goldsmith’s Daughter,” Edward Moran's New 
York views, Bridgman’s portraits, Melcher’s “ Pilots,” 
Walter MacEwen’s * Advice” and La Farge’s Japanese 
landscapes appear to the Figaro writer to be excellent 
works, although not, perhaps, distinctively American. 
Where he recognizes the truly national note is in Mr. 
Childe Hassam’s “ Fifth Avenue in Winter,” in Wyatt 
Eaton's “ Cigalle,” in Alden Weir's canvases, in A. H. 
Thayer’s children, and in the compositions of C. Y. 
Turner, Robert W. Van Boskerck, Kenyon Cox and C, 
C. Curran, 

M. Jules Guillemot, a well-known critic, finds the 
exhibition “curious and interesting.” He is not sure 
that the paintings are exempt from all European influ- 
ence, “but they have their mark of originality all the 
same, and show a certain roughness due to the Ameri- 
can temperament. This ruggedness is sometimes seen 
even in the works of artists who have a fine touch and 
a delicate stroke, like Charles Sprague Pearce, for ex- 
ample, whose color, however, is harsh and wanting in 
mellowness.” Walter MacEwen’s paintings are, M. 
Guillemot thinks, very delicate and expressive, while Mr. 
Dana's marines, Mr. Edward Moran's moonlight effects, 
Mr. C. W. Eaton’s landscapes and Mr. Warning Glory’s 
sunset are all superb. The portraits strike M. Guillemot 
as being generally fine, and he cites Miss Klumpke’s 
as one of the best; still, he considers that the great 
attraction of the exhibition is the display of landscapes, 
Which alone are worthy of attracting visitors. 

The humorous note in this concert of praise is given 
by a writer in Le Jour, a new evening paper. This 
critic mingles an astonishing amount of chauvinism in 
his remarks about the exhibition. In fact, he does not 
criticise the works at all, but devotes his moderately 
long article to American artists in general, whom he 
accuses of being the authors of the protective tariff of 
33 per cent, evidently not having heard yet that the 


duty has been reduced more than one half. Le Jour 


thinks that the American artists are now strong enough 
to teach painting to their countrymen, and that, in con- 
sequence, the French fine art schools should refuse to 
admit American students so long as the obnoxious tariff 
exists. Overcome by his indignation, the writer calls 
for a fourth line at the Salon, where all the works of 
American artists should be placed ; and finally, he cries : 
“ Let us render the lives of American artists in France 
so miserable that they will show more energy in obtain- 


ing the only thing that can be agreeable to us!” 


THE PARIS SALONS. 

WE noticed last month the chief attractions of the 
Salon of the Champ de Mars, the works cf superior ex- 
cellence in this exhibition, where the standard is higher 
than it is in any other picture show in the world. We 
may now mention a few of the minor works, which would 
elsewhere figure as being of major importance. Such 
are M. Agache’s “ Annunciation” and his smaller works 
that manifest a laudable research of beauty ; the land- 
scapes of M. Baru, M. René Billotte, M. Damoye, M. 
Victor Binet, M. Durst, Errazuriz, Guignard, Iwill, 
Auguste Lepére Alfred Smith, Sisley, Thegerstrém ; the 
rustic scenes of Lhermitte, who goes on painting over 
and over again the same picture in the same way ; the 
admirable marines of the English painter Mr. Henry 
Moore; the marines of M. Dauphin, Alfred Stevens, 
Mesdag, Moutte, Courant; the delicate interiors of M. 
Lobre. The Spaniard Raimondo Casas shows an ex- 
cellent portrait of a poet and a picture of a popular danc- 
ing room, “ Sur la butte,” both very clever works. M. 
L’Enfant 
au chat” and “The Nursery,” both very delicately and 


Gaston La Touche two charming pictures, “ 


intimately observed and painted in the light key of the 
best modern realism. M. Kuehl shows his remarkable 
skill in three small pictures. M. Israels, M. Uhde and 
M. Liebermann seem all three to have said all that they 
had to say, and to be now gliding obscurely down the 
M. Albert Edelfeldt like- 
M. Duez’s exhibition 


gloomy path of decadence. 
wise seems at least unprogressive. 
is attractive, thanks to the tonality and the dimensions 
of his pictures.) MM. Armand, Berton and Tournés 
imitate M. Carriére frankly and not without success. M., 
Paul Louis Delance has a fine picture of the roll call of 
miners at the pit’s mouth. 

With the exception of the brilliant exhibition of Mr. 
Dannat, the American painters do not shine at the 
Champ de Mars. Mr. J. Gari Melchers shows an agree- 
able portrait called “ La Brodeuse,” a realistic “ Nativ- 
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ity’’ not without poetry and sentiment, and a large 
picture, “ The Choir-master,”” somewhat in the same vein 
as “Le Préche,” but less complete and far less impres- 
sive. These works are undoubtedly full of talent, but it 
is equally beyond doubt that they do not make enough 
effect at the Champ de Mars to justify one in crediting 
the artist with a success. Mr. Leslie Cauldewell’s 
“Avant le bal,” a lady in evening dress playing the 
piano, seems promising, to judge from the clever facture 
Mr. Alexander 
Harrison exhibits an old landscape dated 1882 and four 


and distinguished aspect of the picture. 


marines that will not increase his already declining rep- 
utation. They who seek glory at Paris must not give too 
Other 
Americans who exhibit at the Champ de Mars are M. 


Ch. H. Davis, who has one landscape, * Le Calme ;” Mr, 


much time to meditation over past triumphs, 


Charles Forbes, a portrait of Miss Eames; Mrs. Etta 
Fullonton, “Un Jardin au Matin ;’’ Miss Lee Robbins, 
who exhibits a good portrait of her mother, a portrait of 
Miss Sibyl Sanderson, and a picture of “Les Trois 
Parques ;” Mrs. Chadwick-Lowstadt, ‘‘ Jeune mére et 
sa fille; Mr. William Hyde, a portrait of a young 
woman in a rose-colored dress and a picture called * Con- 


fession ;"" Mr. Albert P. Lucas, * La Musique,” 


picture of a nude figure playing an antique harp 


a large 
Mr. 


Marcius-Simons, “ Les Premiéres voiles,” a cottage in- 


terior with the women watching at the window for the 
Musi- 
ciens” and “ Le Réveil ;"" Mrs. Elizabeth Nourse, ‘* Ven- 
dredi saint,” “ A la Fontaine (Assise)” and “ Le Pardon 


return of the herring boats ; Mary K. Trotter, “ 


de Saint Frangois d’Assise,” three very creditable pro- 
ductions of the kind which is, by the way, rather com- 
monplace. Mr. John Sargent, whom I forgot to men- 
tion among the celebrities, doubtless because he did not 
imperiously command attention, sends one portrait only, 
of a boy, with a female figure in the background. It is 
not bad, of course, but at the same time it is not quite 
as good as the signature ought to imply. 

In the section of pastels and drawings the American 
exhibitors are Mrs. Edith Baldwin, a portrait; Mr. 
Marin;” Mr. G. H. 
and “ Intérieur d’ate- 
Miss Kathleen 
Greatorex, an excellent water-color portrait of Mme. X. 
and * Un Coin de Marché,” Mr. S. 
F. Holman, a water-color portrait of Mme. Le S. and an 
“Effet de Soleil.” 


Gutzon Borglum exhibits ‘‘ Mort du Chef,” and in the 


Leslie Cauldewell, “Un vieux 
Clemts, two water-colors, “ Bébé” 


lier; Kenneth Frazier, three pastels ; 
also a water-color ; 
In the sculpture section Mr. I. 


engraving section America is represented by Mr. Charles 
Emile’s “Un Jour d’Octobre” and Mr, Ch. Herbert 
Woodbury’s etching “‘ A New England Brook.” 

Which is the best Salon ? The 


question is unanswerable, for the simple reason that one 


My final impressions ? 


Salon completes the other, and neither one alone gives 
a comprehensive display of the year’s artistic effort. The 
Salon of the Champ de Mars is the most agreeable to 
visit, and contains a larger number of beautiful works ; 
the Salon of the Champs Elysées, on the other hand, bears 
witness to a greater effort on the part of the exhibitors to 
attempt or to accomplish great things. Furthermore, 
it would seem that se long as the new Society retains its 
rules and arrangements unmoditied, we shall have to look 
for new talents in the Champs Elysées rather than at the 
Champ de Mars. THEODORE CHILD. 


THE ART AMATEUR cordially sympathizes with Miss 
Kate Field and the officers of the Corcoran Art Gallery 
in the effort they are making to introduce some knowl- 
edge of and respect for art among our Congressmen, 
Nowhere are civilized ideas on the subject more often 
ignored, or with worse consequences, While on prin- 
ciple we do not approve of Government interference 
with art matters, our legislators are often obliged, in 
practice, te deal with them, and they should do so 
understandingly. We have no doubt that the proposed 
Art Congress and Exhibition will, if properly managed, 
have a very desirable educational influence, and the pro- 
posed reception by the President's wife can certainly do 
no harm, and in a city like Washington may possibly 
do some good. We hope that artists generally will take 
up the matter, and that the requisite fund to cover the , 
expenses of the Loan Exhibition will be forthcoming. 
As The Art Amateur pointed out recently, there is 
no lack of recruits for the service and appreciation of 
art in this country, and such large numbers, scattered 
although they are over vast distances, must exercise no 
slight influence on the future of the nation, and should 
he willing to back and support any efficient movement to 
further our advance in the highest manifestations of art. 














FREDERICK WALKER. 


FREDERICK WALKER has often been 
Jean Frangois Millet ; yet the coupling of 
the two names is somewhat rash. Both 
died in the same year, 1875; to each came 
posthumous fame, far exceeding the ap- 
preciation shown to them during life ; each 
was noticeable for patient and sympathet- 
ic study of his material, and determined 
to find themes worthy of noble treatment 
in the common round of daily life; but it 
has been well said, that although they 
had so much in common, they arrived at 
the same goal from widely separated 
starting-points. To Millet “ sterling ex- 
cellence of design came as the final reward 
of persistent fidelity in the study of na- 
ture; as regards Walker, the search after 
beauty ended by giving him a clearer and 
more complete perception of truth.” 
Frederick Walker was born in London in 
1840. A book of sketches done in his 
school-boy days, still preserved, shows 
nothing remarkable; nothing beyond the 
work of a boy of average intelligence. 
Before he was sixteen, however, he was 
studying from the antique in the sculpture 
galleries of the British Museum. This 
early devotion to Classic Art influenced 
him throughout his career to his prema- 
ture death; and so modified his impres- 
sion of modern life and incident, that an 
undue effort to obtain in paintings the 
beauty of statuesque poses and groupings, 
apparent in some of his pictures of peas- 
antry, has been urged against him as a 
reproach. A working, nineteenth-cen- 
tury laboring man, these critics say, can- 
not display the grace of movement that 
characterizes the matchless figures of 
Pheidias. But if the figures he painted 
are truthful to nature in other respects, 
the idealization toward beauty seems a 
somewhat slight objection, and one hardly 
worth raising. Any observant person no- 
ticing the action of a group of workmen 
engaged in manual labor, especially in 
such work as quarrying or ship-building, 


must often have felt anew how supremely true the old 
Greek sculptors were. It is said that an illiterate riding- 
master took his pupils to see the frieze of the Parthenon 


in the British Museum galleries, 
asa lesson upon the easy natural 
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of the art of wood-engraving which he afterward did so 


i 





to compare his early designs, and those of Millais, with 


much to advance. Indeed, with no derogation to his the majority of contemporaneous work, to recognize 


compared to paintings in oils or water-colors, it is doubtful whether, 














‘ THE HARBOR OF REFUGE,”” FROM THE PICTURE BY FREDERICK WALKER. 


by theiraid alone, he would have gained a greater repu- 
tation than the local appreciation accorded to many of 
his contemporaries, Yet at present the name of Fred- most cherished memories. The illustrations to the 


the marvellous difference. Indeed, at their hands and 


those of their disciples, it may be claimed 
that wood-engraving reached its zenith. 
True, a later school, especially the Amer- 
ican contingent, infused subtleties of tone 
and delicate refinement of values un- 
dreamed of before. No doubt these more 
recent works are far superior as pictures ; 
but as pure examples of genuine wood- 
engraving, the legitimate outcome of the 
work of Diirer, Holbein, Bewick and the 
other great masters, the school of Walker 
is almost perfection. The coincidence of 
his revival of the art, immediately before 
its rapid rise, and yet more rapid decline, 
will doubtless give him immortality beyond 
that actually his due, and cause him to be 
remembered as the typical figure, repre- 
senting not so much his own work asthe 
spirit he revived, which found expression 
in the work of others. Of his work a 
well-known critic said ; ‘“‘ His predominat- 
ing qualities for book illustration were fa~ 
cility of invention combined with great 
tenderness and grace in drawing, and an 
innate perception of individual character. 
Of what may be termed idyllic painting, 
Walker was unquestionably one of the 
ablest representatives. Defects of style 
were occasionally to be noticed, but they 
were in a great measure redeemed by 
grace of composition.” 

In Once a Week, a London periodical 
for 1860, that contains drawings by Whist- 
ler, Millais, Du Maurier and a score of 
names more or less famous, we find his 
first illustration a somewhat conventional 
and commonplace study of peasant life, 
distinctly below the level of the work of 
other artists on the staff. In avery short 
time he had so far improved that in May, 
1861, he was engaged in illustrating 
Thackeray’s novel, “ Philip,” then com- 
mencing in the pages of The Cornhill 
Magazine. From that time onward, the 
magazine was illustrated exclusively by 
Millais and Walker. Thackeray frequently 


invited the young artist to his house, to talk over the 
designs; and these interviews were among Walker's 


pathetic “Denis Duval” are 
among his most successful draw- 
ings. In many of the illustra- 





way of sitting a horse; in a 
London train, not long ago, a 
guard who had spent his holiday 
at the British Museum was over- 
heard telling another that the 
old statues there were true in 
detail and action beyond any- 
thing he, as a student of the 
“ noble art of boxing,” had ever 
seen represented in any picture. 

The technique of Frederick 
Walker’s work was often far 
short of his conception, and per- 
haps the champion for the re- 
naissance of the antique spirit in 
modern garb was in that re- 
spect not without a flaw in his 
armor; but in justice to the no- 
bility of his ideal, the failure, if 
any, should be laid to his short- 
comings in its realization, not to 
the spirit in which he worked. 
Although at the age of sixteen 
he was studying art, yet later he 
was placed by one of his rela- 
tives in the office of an architect 
and land surveyor, where, how- 
ever, he remained but eighteen 
months, when he returned to his 
studies at the British Museum, 
and shortly became a pupil at 
the Royal Academy schools. 





Soon after we find him acting as assistant to Mr. 
Whymper, a well-known engraver of that time; in which 
occupation he acquired that knowledge of the technique 
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erick Walker is respected far beyond his own country, 
as a pioneer who opened a new realm for his followers. 
His drawings on wood are full of vitality; we have but 





FROM THE PICTURE BY FREDERICK WALKER, 


tions contributed to various 
magazines at this period, we find 
trace of the power that was after- 
ward apparent in his paintings, 
but more especially the quality 
that for the first time raised the 
art of drawing upon wood toa 
higher place than it had hitherto 
achieved. Among these illus- 
trations, there is one of boys 
bathing, “ Summer,” which we 
reproduce. It is froma series of 
four designs for the seasons, 
of which “ Autumn” is also giv- 
en—both, however, being in a 
size reduced from the originals. 
The motive of the first was after- 
ward developed into his most 
famous picture, ‘ The Bathers,” 
that was first shown at the Royal 
Academy in 1867. By the en- 
graving from it that appears on 
the next page, we can see fully 
how the love of classic beauty 
has ruled his interpretation of an 
English pastoral subject. The 
purity and grace of this compo- 
sition will always entitle it to a 
high position, although, to be 
quite candid, modern technique 
has so advanced since it was 





painted, that it is doubtful whether, as a painting, it will 
hold the proud position as a masterpiece that has been so 
often claimed for it. In an early volume of Once a Week 
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there is a design of emigrants landing upon a new shore, 
which was also destined to be embodied in a great 
picture; but death stayed its progress, and the uncom- 
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for himself. He sought poetry in a truthful representa- 


tion of modern life; before the realist had become a 


power he tried to idealize the commonplace, without 





51 
Athenaic in his transcripts of modern incident. His 
weakness, before noted, for the letter as well as the 


spirit of Greek art, was even more evident in the paint- 
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pleted sketch of “The Unknown Land” was left as 
a study in the state reproduced here. Apart from 
its own beauty, the pathetic association of its subject 
with the cause that prevented its completion makes it 


FROM THE PAINTING 


sacrificing its verity. Now we are told that the beauty 
of naked, harsh unidealized truth is a higher quest, 
so that for awhile his effort is likely to” be undervalued. 
Seeing as Millet saw, that the supreme beauty of the 


BY FREDERICK WALKER, 


ing of another of the same group, George Mason, who 


died in 1872, and from the similarity of their works, 
/ 2 ’ 
possibly confusion of Mason and Walker has caused 


the latter to be accused of a fault that was more evident 








“THE UNKNOWN LAND,” 


especially touching and disarms any criticism. As it is, 
it holds that promise of splendid achievement that is 
the immortality of those whom the gods love too well 
to let them remain to prove how imperfect human ful- 
filment must needs be. 

As a painter of genre, Walker won a distinct place 














human figire, or the miracle of the atmosphere and color 
of ordinary life can be invested with dignity and artis- 
tic merit once deemed only fitting for heroic or romantic 
subjects, he forsook the costume picture dear to his 
compatriots, and, influenced little by the medizval ten- 
dencies of the pre-Raphaelite, tried to infuse the Pan- 


FROM THE UNFINISHED SKETCH BY FREDERICK WALKER, 


Walker's likeness to Millet 
is on the surface only ; the deeper truth of the French 


in the works of the former. 


artist’s insight he never acquired ; he saw, indeed, how 
the external beauty of humanity might exist in an arti- 
san of to-day as fully as in aclassic athlete, but he 
failed not to impress the spectator with those beauties 














of a less evident quality that Millet found. It is notice- 
able that in his drawings of modern life, made to illus- 
trate various novels, he escapes the vulgarity that too 
often attends the pursuit of “ actualité,” and treated 
domestic scenes without falsifying fact. This he did in 
a way that marks them as artistic creations rather than 
the mechanical photographs of the advanced school to- 
day, whose paintings are often but colored photographs, 
with a soul, possibly; but still undeniably a statistical 
record of facts seen, instead of an interpretation of 
nature, selected and interpreted by an artist. 

Among his paintings “ The Plough ” (1870) is typical 
of his vision of nature. It is at the close of a long day, 
the setting sun lights up the bank of earth in the dis- 
tance, the land already furrowed is shaded by the twi- 
light, while the stubble remaining shows the task to be 
completed on the morrow. The moon is rising in the 
quiet sky, and across the scene in the still gloaming one 
can almost hear the heavy tramp of the horses and the 
laborer who guides the plough. The nobility of labor, 
and inimitable picturesqueness of toil, when a poet in- 
terprets its meaning, have rarely been more clearly con- 
veyed. ‘The Harbor of Refuge” (1872) is, perhaps, his 
most popular canvas; the picture of the village alms- 
house, so common in England, has a pathos neither 
forced nor strained, but telling its story with clarity 
and reticence. The contrast of light and shadow, youth 
and old age, hope and resignation, all hackneyed merci- 
lessly, are here expressed true as ever in spite of their fre- 
quent repetition, clearly without the too obvious paint- 
ing of the moral that destroys the effect of many a 
didactic picture. In short, his version of facts was a 
poet’s utterance, the sordid details softened, and the 
pity of it all more apparent than mere catalogues of the 
sum of human misery. For despair, sin and remorse 
are not the truths he sought, but rather a delight in the 
saving-qualities of humanity, that, if a little overdrawn, 
are hardly more untrue than those who would fain pic- 
ture the world in a lurid atmosphere of selfishness and 
sin. Other works of note are ‘“‘’The Old Gate” (1870) 
reproduced here; “ At the Bar” (1872) and the “ Right 
of Way,” his last picture, exhibited at the Royal Acad- 
emy but a month before his death. 

All accounts of Frederick Walker agree with regard 
to his singular modesty and diffidence, almost timidity, 
of manner. It is possible that only one person, a young 
lad since famous as a musician, who wrote him pieces 
for his favorite instrument, the flute, ever saw the painter 
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AFTER A DRAWING ON WOOD BY FREDERICK WALKER, 


actually at work upon an important canvas. Just before 
his death a writer spoke of his complete ignorance of 
the critical state of his health, that was only too clearly 
apparent to all his friends. In spite of warnings he 
insisted upon carrying out a journey to Scotland that he 
had planned, where, catching a severe cold, it settled on 
his lungs, and he died before he had realized his life was 
endangered. His body was taken to Cookham, the 


pretty village on the banks of the Thames that he loved 
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so well and had painted so often. There, at the age of 
thirty-five, and in the full vigor of his craft, they laid to 
rest one of the few English painters of recent times who 
has influenced art beyond his own shores, and is recog- 
nized as one of the leaders whose departure from 
beaten tracks modify the course of art long after their 
own works are almost forgotten. We 


THE DRAPED MODEL.—I. 
A CHAT WITH MR. WALTER SATTERLEE AND MR. 
J. G. BROWN ON MODELS AND COSTUMES. 


IN the first half of this gossip upon models and cos- 
tumes reference was made to the stores Mr. Lamarche 








“THE VAGRANTS.” 


AFTER A DRAWING ON WOOD BY FREDERICK WALKER. 


has picked up ; some of these he spread out for my in- 
spection, Among them was a dress waist worn by a 
Spanish beauty in Seville of rich yellow silk, brocaded 
with flowers of many hues, and another a dark blue 
ground with bouquets of gorgeous blossoms ; both were 
trimmed round the neck and sleeves with black lace, 
slashed about the hips and made over the strong linen 
linings which are invariably used in Spanish dress- 
making. He showed me also a richly embroidered coat 
worn at the court of Louis XV.; a white wool habit with 
black bands from a Dominican monastery; an orange 
robe with red leather embroidered belt, headgear and 
slippers from Tangiers ; the gorgeous trappings of aSpan- 
ish bull-fighter ; the old weather-beaten, much-patched 
jacket of a Brittany fisherwoman ; delicate, exquisitely 
lined satins worn by somebody’s yreat-grandmother; be- 
witching Directoire gowns and no end of odd peasant 
headgear of all sorts of shapes and colors. 

“ At San Malo one Sunday,” said Mr. Lamarche, “ we 
counted as many as twenty-seven different kinds of coifs. 

“ Artists living in cities or towns where it is impossible 
to obtain costumes that have been worn, and are not 
only correct in cut, but toned down and mellowed in 
color by exposure to sun and air, should, before they 
paint them to represent the garments of the poor, put 
them ona dummy and set them in the sun, out of doors if 
possible. If they have no dummy, they can hang them 
in the sun; but in this way the draperies are more apt to 
fade in streaks, and not in the way they would if worn. 
The dummy is the best plan, as no free-born American 
or transplanted Hans or Bridget will put on a peasant’s 
dress and fade it for you while he or she is hanging out 
clothes or weeding your flower beds.” 





Mr. J. G. Brown, in his careful study of the American 
gamin, has triumphed over the matter of costume, and 
in making his boys so much more interesting than their 
clothes, has become the recognized interpreter of one of 
the national types of the lower stratum. When asked 
how he got his subjects, he said he had to go out in the 
streets and look for them. There was no such thing as 
a professional model in his line. They were all amateurs, 
and often of the most unmanageable kind. “I find 
the most of them,” said Mr. Brown, “on the corner 
of Sixth Avenue and Thirty-second Street. They get 
their evening papers there, and you find hundreds to 
choose from. I always carry cards in my pocket with 
my name, street, number of studio and the hour to 
come plainly written thereon. When you have picked 
out your boy you don’t always get him. Sometimes 
when you broach your business, he puts his thumb to 
the end of his nose, wags the fingers and jocosely remarks 
that you can’t come that on him. When you tell him 








you will pay him a dollar a day for his services, he 
answers knowingly, ‘What’er you givin’ me?’ In this 
country the art atmosphere has not reached the lower 
classes as it has in Europe. There an artist sketching 
at an easel in the street would scarcely attract any 
attention. I find that the best way to get the boy is to 
tell him I want him to work for me. Even then some- 
times he does not come, and my picture is put off for 
days for want of a model. Again, if he does come, the 
mother will spoil everything by giving him a course of 
soap and water and putting on his best clothes. In 
some cases no amount of argument will induce her to 
let the boy come dirty and ragged, and I have to give 
him up. You would be surprised at the number of nice 
clean little boys, regular ‘ Little Lord Fauntleroys,’ that 
mothers bring here, having heard that I want boys for 
models. Of course I have no use for them. 

“Some of my street boys are as good as old profes- 
sionals at the business. They are obedient, pliable, will 
keep a difficult pose for a long time, and seem to be im- 
pressed with the seriousness of the work. Now, that 
boy there”—pointing to a picture on the easel in which 
a merry-faced little fellow was engaging the attention of 
a small news-girl, much to the discomfiture of another 
boy, who is apparently “ aan Sen that boy wasa splendid 
one to pose; he had just the rollicking look I wanted, 
and I could do anything with him. But the one I had 
before him for the same figure very nearly drove me 
distracted. He made a new face every other minute, 
was continually on the move, and seemed to regard the 
whole thing as a picnic for his special benefit. Arguing, 
coaxing, threatening were all utterly without effect; he 
would smile and smile and be a villain still. Finally, 
when worn out and exhausted with trying to do some- 
thing with him, for the boy’s face just suited the char- 
acter I had in mind, I told him to get out; and he got 
out with the same smiling unconcern that had character- 
ized his other feats during the day. 

“This boy,” pointing to the sad-faced one, “ brought 
me others from whom I picked one. You see, I wanted 
a boy who would look the type I had in mind. 
how different these three, the two boys and the girl, are. 
Why, there is distinct character in the feet of those boys ; 
and this little girl is American, bright, snappy, alert ; 
that one over there is the German type, quiet and 
demure, but also picked up in our streets.”’ 

“Do you ever keep any costumes for those models ?” 


Notice 


“No; I want their clothes to look as if they had lived 
in them.” Besides, if I kept them in the studio, I should 
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have to move out. I often have to leave the windows 
open when the boys are posing.” 

The double-page sheet of sketches given in the last 
number show how very important it is to obtain such 
accessories for all pictures or drawings of historic or 
foreign subjects, although for black and white work 
illustrated books of reference may supply the required 
details; for easel pictures it is necessary to have the 
actual robes before one. A. E. IVEs. 























ART SCHOOLS. 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. 


VI.—ST. LOUIS—THE 


peg HE Museum of St. Louis, 
to which we referred 
in the first part of this 
paper, contains about 
five hundred 
from antique and med- 
ieval 
sides 





casts 


sculpture, be- 





a few marbles 
and works in bronze, 
also collections of art 
objects in porcelain, 
glass, metal, wood, 
fictile ivory and lace. 
Among the more im- 
portant reproductions 


.SKETCH BY MARY C, DAVIS, STUDENT 
OF THE ST. LOUIS SCHOOL. 


of the works of an- 

tique art are casts of 
the groups from the west pediment of the temple 
of AEgina, the Hermes of Praxiteles, some of the fa- 
mous Elgin marbles, the “ Flying Victory” and the Lao- 
coon. Medieval sculpture is represented by the fa- 
mous Nuremburg shrine of St. Siebald, by Peter Vischer, 
which is claimed to be the only cast of this important 
work in America; “ The Praying Mary,” by Veit Stoss, 
and others. The examples of Italian art comprise casts 
of works of Donatello, Michel Angelo and Ghiberti. The 
superb Baptistery gates from Florence are placed near 
the Nuremburg shrine, to afford comparison between the 
two most famous art works in metal by these two great 
schools. Michel Angelo’s “ Two Slaves,” his Bruges 
“ Madonna” and the unfinished “ Virgin and Child” 
from the Royal Academy, London, Donatello’s “ Singing 
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Children,” and other Italian sculpture are also there. 
The collection of oil paintings includes Harry Thomp- 
son’s “ Shepherdess,” Luigi Loir’s “End of Autumn,” 
Beyle’s “ Parting Kiss,’ Vely’s ‘‘ Love and Riches,” 
Washington Alston’s “ Paul and Silas in Prison,” sev- 
eral by Charles Wimar, the painter of Indian life, and 
a quantity of pictures lent by friends of the institution. 

There are also other collections of modern water- 
colors and black and white. One lent by The Cen- 
tury Co., of original drawings made for their period- 
icals, showing the various methods employed by well- 
known American artists in illustrative work, suggests 
possibilities that the most modest village might imitate. 
A collection of examples of book illustrations of various 
periods, with explanatory labels pointing out the special 
characteristics of the artist, and noting in what medium 
he worked, and what process was employed to translate 
his sketch, might be made for a very few dollars. If 
to these were added examples of etchings, color-prints 
and lithographs in various stages, the nucleus of an art 
gallery of inestimable value to future illustrators could 
easily be had. Impressions of ordinary prints select- 
ed from back numbers of periodicals would do quite 
well for the specimens, provided the indexing and com- 
ments were made by an experienced and capable hand. 

The museum is especially fortunate in possessing sev- 
eral hundred autotype reproductions from sketches and 
studies by great masters from the fifteenth century to 
the present time, especially valuable in affording students 
the opportunity of studying the historical development 
ofart. There isareference library for students, to which 
additions are constantly being made ; its walls are deco- 
rated with autotypes of architecture of the periods of 
the Italian and German Renaissance. 

In the building, in addition to a small assembly room 
capable of seating one hundred and fifty, there is the 
Lecture Room, and in it literary entertainments are 
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frequently given by the St. Louis Art Guild. Here 
the monument to the late F. W. Lippelt was unveiled 
25th, 
1890, previous to its 


on November 


being placed in one of 
the class-rooms of the 
school. As nearly all 
the illustrations to this 
article are from sketch- 
es made some years 
ago by Lippelt, it is 
doubly fit that a notice 
brilliant 


of his ca- 


reer, sO prematurely 
closed, should be given 
here. Thesceneat the 
meeting referred to 
above was evidence not 
only of personal regret 
for the loss of one so 
capable and well be- 
loved, but of the fra- 


ternal feeling existing 





between teacher and 
student in this school. 
I. W. Lippelt had been 
some years teacher in 
the museum school. In 
the course of his memo- 


rial address, Mr. Ives, 





in alluding with much 
feeling to some _per- 


sonal incidents in the 


. THE LIPPELT MEMORIAL, DRAWN 
CAUSE GE TRG QIU, soni a eaoronnsen. 1 W. 4, bine, 
for whom he had, in 
common with all who knew him, the greatest ad- 


miration and the highest expectations of his future, 


SCHOOL, 


A STUDENT IN THE 
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Hany 


wilt 


said: “ He applied to me in 1876, a timid boy, who inti- 
mated that he could not devote the whole of his time to 
study. Thinking he was worth assisting, I told him that 
I controlled a small fund, the income of which could be 
used in aiding students, if any were found worthy of 
such assistance; and explained to him that there would 
be no personal obligation imposed ; that it was simply 
an investment in a promising student. He replied that 
he could not accept assistance which might be better 
invested in the work of another; one who had already 
proved that he was promising. For five years he was 
connected with the school as a student; at the close of 
that period he went to Paris, entering the Academy 
Julian, where he studied for nearly three years. On his 
return to St. Louis he volunteered his services as a 
teacher in the night school. At the close of the half 
year he took charge of important work in the day school. 
His success in this work was marked. The influence 
of his quiet, cheerful, manly nature extended beyond the 
limits of his own students, and was felt by teachers as 
well as pupils not only in his own, but in other derart- 
ments of the school. Although he had just entered 
upon the life of a professional artist, his preparatory 
work (the value of which so few recognized) had been 
so promising that he was readily given a place among 
the few upon whose promised success we rest our hopes 
of a better art future for our country. Lippelt’s death 
was indeed a sad one. He had gone into the country 
early last summer to take a needed rest ; wishing to re- 
turn to the city one day with a friend, he walked in the 
hot sun a long distance on the railroad track to a station, 
and then took a journey in the cars, exposed to the 
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draught from open doors 


and windows. The next 
day he went down to 
swim in the river; be- 
ing an athlete and a fine 

swimmer, he stayed in the 
ia water a long time. He 
Hl , had come out and was 
dressing himself when a 
party of friends joined 
those already on the bank. 
Among these latter was 
a young man who could 
not swim ; standing upon 
a diving place, he was 
about to jump in the wa- 
ter where it was apparently 
not over his head, when 
he was warned by his 
friends not to do so. Un- 
heeding the precaution, he plunged in, only to find he 
was carried under, for at that place the current is swift 
and full of eddies. He rose to the surface and cried for 
help. All the others on the bank knew the danger- 
ous character of the part of the stream where the float- 
ing body was rapidly being borne, and dared not attempt 
to rescue him. Lippelt, however, half dressed as he 
was, plunged in and swam toward the drifting figure, 
crying out to his companions, ‘ All right.’ For amoment 
they saw the uplifted hands of the drowning man, then 
the two figures became as one and disappeared below 
the surface. Momentarily the companions expected 
them to rise, having faith in Lippelt’s athletic powers, 
but neither was seen alive again. The next day the body 
of the one was found miles below the spot, but Lip- 
pelt’s body, later-on in the week, was discovered where 
he sank. It is supposed that he had exhausted himself 
by the tedious exercise of the day before, and that the 
drowning man, in clinging to his neck, pulled him under 
with strength that his tired muscles were not able to 
overcome. Immediately after the funeral (which was 
taken charge of by the students of the school) the St. 
Louis Artists’ Guild, of which Lippelt was a member, 
started a subscription, and spontaneously its members 
and the pupils of the School of Fine Arts united in a 
scheme for a monument, which was unveiled in Novem- 
berlast. Itis the work of Mr. Bringhurst, a fellow-class- 
man and teacher of Lippelt’s. In design itis a tall pillar 
surmounted by a bust of the hero. In front, a female 
figure with arm uplifted is inscribing the words, ‘ In Re- 
membrance.’ An appropriate inscription is incised upon 
the lower pedestal.” The school annually bestows 
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prizes of many books and medals as well as a scholar- 
ship. The awards for the year 1890-91 were as follows : 

1. For the most satisfactory progress in class work, 
entering the school this year in the elementary class, 
and passing the various grades to the portrait class, 
Sybil Rinehart, of Effingham, Ill., the Wayman Crow 
Medal. 2. For life drawing, two plates, silver medal— 
Benjamin Duncan Brantly, Little Rock, Ark. 3. For 
antique drawing, a set of four plates, bronze medal— 
Louise Armstrong, Kirkwood, Mo. 4. In the Saturday 
sketch class, book prize—Stanley Todd, St. Louis. 5. 
Modelling, bronze medal—Peter Bardell, St. Louis. 6. 
Portrait class—two studies in color, money prize—Mary 
Cornelia Davis, St. Louis. 7. Portrait class, two studies 
in charcoal, money prize—Isaac Morgan, St. Louis. 8. 
Study from the figure, undraped, color, money prize— 
Stanley Todd, St. Louis. 9. Still-life study, color, bronze 
medal—Carrie Lee Wilkerson, St. Louis. 10. For excel- 
lence in all studies, silver medal—Mrs. Augusta Kroen- 
inger, St. Louis. 11. The Teachers’ Scholarship, includ- 
ing a monthly payment of $15—Frederick Louis Berne- 
ker, Clinton, Mo. Honorable mention was made of the 
work of Jessie Phillips, of St. Louis. The Committee 
report very satisfactory progress for the past year. 

Mr. Halsey C. Ives, the director of the school, is a 
cultivated as well as an enterprising man, and is not 
content to keep the institution under his care from re- 
trograding, but constantly studies the method of similar 
schools to gain from them every possible advantage for 
hisown. After his return from a long visit in Europe 
each year, where he has visited the South Kensington 
schools in England, the Beaux Arts in Paris, the potteries 
of Bohemia and the sculptors’ studios of Rome, he de- 
lights in imparting the results of his investigations to 
his school in weekly lectures during the winter. The 
practical details that only vital organizations can yield 
are thus studied, and if deemed worthy, incorporated 
with the system under his administration. 

The appointment of the Director as the Art Com- 
missioner of the World's Columbian Exhibition will 
make the school very widely known, for Mr. Ives is 
just leaving for a long tour in Europe, where he intends 
to visit every important art centre and make arrange- 
ments for the best pictures of all schools to be sent to 
the World’s Fair at Chicago. This extremely important 
task might well dismay a less well-equipped envoy ; but 
judging from his past record, there can be but little 
doubt but Mr. Ives will score a brilliant success in this new 
venture; and while adding to glories of the coming show, 
indirectly confer new honors upon the school to which 
he is attached, and merely attract yet more interest to 
his home work. ERNEST KNAUFFT. 
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SKETCHING FROM NATURE. 

N taking out a class to sketch from nature,” 
said Mr. Bruce Crane, “trouble begins 
with the choosing of a spot to paint. 
There is generally a dispute before you 
can make pupils take something simple. 

They invariably settle on a subject too elaborate. 

“«What!’ exclaimed one young lady, ‘do you want me 
to do just that little rock with the grass around it, and 
nothing more ?’ 

“T told her ifshe did that well, she would find it about 
all she wanted to do in one day. I believe she <discov- 
ered before she had finished that instead of not being 
enough, it had proved altogether far too much for her, 

“I remember having a class of 
young ladies at Northampton, Mass., 
many of them from Smith College. 
We were just in view of the moun- 
tains, and they invariably wanted to 
put themin their sketches. I insisted 
on their taking less ambitious sub- 
jects. After a time I grew so weary 
of expostulating on this point, that I 
determined to cure them, so one 
morning when we came out to place 
our easels, I told them they could 
choose their own subjects. They all 
with one accord faced about and be- 
gan to paint Mount Tom and Mount 
Holyoke. 
the usual advice and assistance, but 
the undertaking proved to be such a 
large and difficult one, that after that 
they were quite willing to paint the 
subjects I picked out forthem. Ad- 
vanced pupils, or those who have 
sketched from nature a great deal, 
can generally be left to make their 
own choice, because they have learned 
to be modest in the presence of Na- 
ture, and have become acquainted 
with their own limitations. 

“ After the easel has been placed in 
position, the next thing is to study the 
subject well before putting a stroke 
to the canvas. The pupil generally 
sees too much detail in the distance. 
He knows that there are leaves on 
the trees, so he thinks he must draw 
every one. But he does not really see 
these leaves, nobody does, he simply 
knows that they are there. If he 
could only keep the innocence of his 
vision, and not be influenced by pre- 
conceived ideas, what a gain it would 
be. I say to the pupil: ‘ Paint what 
you see, and not what you know.’ 

“The first thing to consider is the 
ensemble. To-do this it is best to 
look at the landscape with eyes partly 
closed. In this way you get the feel- 
ing of the masses, you see things in 
the distance more in flattones. The | 
farther away an object is from you, 
the more it loses its roundness or 
modelling; hence to represent it 
truthfully it must appear to flatten 
as it recedes. Having settled in your 
mind some idea of what you want to 
paint, take your charcoal and draw 
on a,clean canvas an outline of the 
principal objects. If there are trees 
that come against the sky sketch these in also. When 
the outline is finished lay one flat tone over the entire 
canvas, painting up carefully to the charcoal lines, and 
filling in around them. If the day is a sunny one a very 
delicate gray can be used ; if a cloudy day a deeper tone 
of gray. By gray, I mean an ivory black transparent. 
For a storm effect or winter sunset, I would use raw 
umber and permanent blue, and for a sunset with gor- 
geous color, or an autumn landscape, burnt Sienna. 
These prepare the canvas as a basis for work, and 
pitch the tone of the picture. Next take a small brush 
and go over the outlines with light brown. When this 
is finished, paint first the strong darks, in order to get 
contrasts. It is always best to start a sketch a little too 
warm and a little too light, as it is much easier to make 
it darker or colder than it is lighter or warmer. When 


I, of course, gave them 





it is too warm you can drag cooi gray tones over it, but 
you cannot drag hot tones over it, if too cold. If it is 
too dark you must repaint the darks, as strengthening 
the lights will only make it darker. 

“Paint the landscape before the sky, but do not spend 
so much time on this that you have no time left to do 
anything with the sky the first day. It should at least 
be brushed in before the other paint is dry. One reason 
for this is, that the distant part of the landscape where 
earth and sky meet will, if you do both while the paint 
is wet, break into each other or blend with more of the 
mystery of distance, than if you waited till next day and 
had a dry, hard line to paint against. Another and 
more important reason is, that if you paint your land- 
scape one day and your sky another, you will be quite 
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FROM A SKETCH BY 


sure to lose your harmony; because you will not be 
likely to get exactly the same sky on two different days. 
Under another sky all the conditions are changed. The 
foliage, earth, water and rocks have each a different 
color. If you leave painting your sky till the second day, 
then you most probably must repaint your landscape. 
“On the second day commence by painting the sky, 
starting with the horizon and painting up. With the 
landscape begin at the extreme distance, while the paint 
is wet and will blend. Next paint the middle distance, 
working down to the foreground. You will then prob- 
ably find that your foreground is too strong or too weak. 
With beginners it is usually too weak. It is quite likely 
to be strong enough in color, but not in form. The 
pupil must not at first view things from the impression- 
ist’s standpoint. He must search for the truth. He 
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ought first to know how to draw and color a tree truth- 
fully in detail, before he can give his ‘impression’ of 
that tree. I once saw some of the early work of Corot in 
which every leaf, twig and indentation of bark were as 
carefully wrought out as possible. He first learned how 
to draw correctly, and became master of these techni- 
calities before he dared to interpret his vision just as he 
saw it in nature with no assistance from memory. 

“Some may construe this as a slight contradiction of 
my advice: ‘Paint what you see, and not what you 
know; butit isnot. In these first sketches of the pupil, 
he is supposed to be studying carefully every bit of his 
ground. He is not giving a rapid glance at or over his 
foreground to things beyond; he is going to put the 
landscape on his canvas as something which is near to 

him, which he sees distinctly, while 
yet taking in the effect of the whole. 
If a blackberry-bush is near him, he 
must make it look like a blackberry- 
bush, and not simply a blur of green 
| paint, which might be a burdock or 
some Canada thistles. He can very 
easily fall into this slovenliness of 
form, because it saves trouble; and 
if he cannot draw, he thinks he can 
cover his ignorance with the ‘im- 
pressionist ’ label. But he does not 
deceive the elect. The true impres- 
sionist has generally first painted 
carefully the different kinds of foli- 
age. At any rate he has studied 
them so as to give them on his can- 
vas, each its characteristic points. 
He would not in his wildest moments 
leave you in doubt as to whether a 
tree was an elm, birch, or oak—that 
is, if it stood near enough in the range 
of vision to have its leading char- 
acteristics distinguishable. Of course 
beyond a certain point all trees lose 
their form and become mere masses 
of green. As to color, even in these 
masses, that is another matter. We 
all know that a distant belt of pines 
would have a much different tone 
from an oak wood, and also that the 
time of year would have much to do 
with the color. 
“The impressionist who paints 
things vaguely and ina mist, because 
he can’t paint any other way, is gen- 
erally a bad impressionist. I don't 
say this is always so, but it is very 
often. I consider George Inness the 
greatest American landscape painter, 
and I believe that much of his power, 
which is now of the impressionist 
order, comes from his early mastery 
of forms and careful study of nature. 
You remember there was a great deal 
of detail in his first pictures. 
“ Understand, I would not encour- 
age a pupil to run to detail, I simply 
want him to begin by being as true as 
possible, and avoiding carelessness 

at all points. I want a pupil to get 
realism and not literalism. 

- “ If he painted all those leaves on 
the trees in the distance, he would 
not be true, because he could not 
see them. No one could see them. 
They are only known to be there by 
reasoning from a previous knowl- 

edge of trees, gained from viewing them near at hand. 

“ Pupils are afraid of having the wet colors come to- 
gether for fear their canvases will look dirty. But there 
need not be so much fear of this as of having the picture 
look dry and hard. It is easier to sharpen an outline 
than it is to soften it. If a sharp, hard line is left to get 
dry, the next day it will be as unmanageable as bronze. 
You should see to it that outlines of distant objects, 
which are always more or less indistinct, should be 
broken and softened before being left to dry. 

“You ask me if I should paint the leafless branches 
of that tree first and bring the sky around them after- 
ward. I certainly should. The branches would be 
rather thicker in the lines than I meant to keep them, to 
allow for painting over the edges a little; but I can get 
a much softer effect, and more of a feeling of air among 
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the branches and all around them, in this way, than if I 
painted my sky first, let it get dry, and then painted my 
tree against it. 

“ Here I should like to say a little word to pupils in 
general, and that is: Have confidence in your teacher. 
No matter whom you have studied under before. If 
you respect the ability of an artist sufficiently to go out 
to sketch under his guidance, work in entire sympathy 
with him. You can get no good in any other way. Sup- 
pose you remember that Mr. —— told you to doa thing 
in another manner, take the new way, and see what you 
can make of it. You may be surprised into finding it a 
better way. If it is not, or it seems harder for you to 
manage, you can 
abandon it when you 
are no longer under 
his instruction. You 
can afterward sift the 
two methods, and 
keep only what seems 
best to you, 

“T know of noth- 
ing more wearing 
than when I am 
teaching a pupil, to 
have the other man 
brought up continu- 
ally. For instance, 

a young lady ex- 
claims: ‘But Mr. 
—— didn’t do that 
way;’ and though | 
may know Mr. —— 
to be a very poor 
painter, a sort of = 





third-rate man, the 
pupil is just as em- 
phatic about his way 
being the right one, as if he were a Diaz or a Daubigny; 
and I—well, ‘I would that my tongue could utter the 
thoughts that arise in me,’ but it can’t, because it wouldn't 
be altogether fitting or proper. Mr. ——- may be a 
better, stronger man than I am, but his way is not my 
way, and I can only teach that with which I am familiar, 
and which I have proved with practice. 

“Another pupil whom I am instructing will look with 
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a surprised air and exclaim: ‘ But you told Miss —— so 
and so, yesterday?’ ‘Very true,’ 1 may answer, ‘ but 
since yesterday I have found a better way.’ 

“ This is apt to strike a pupil as an evidence of a very 
uncertain or vacillating sort of a brain. She does not 
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stop to consider that an artist is always finding out some 
newer or happier way of getting an effect, and that he 
is always glad to impart to her his new discovery. 

“ One day on looking at a certain pupil's work, I said : 
‘But why have you those three little white clouds ?’ 

“Well,” she answered, ‘Mr. —— always told me 
when I wished to introduce more than one object into a 
picture, it must be three or five, or some other odd num- 


ber, but never in pairs. I didn’t want just one cloud, 
and I couldn’t have two, so I put in three.’ 
“* But,’ I said, ‘ there have been no clouds to-day.’ 
‘Well, I put them in to break up the sky a little and 
throw it back, as it should retire to be truthful.’ 





“« Still,’ I answered, ‘ the sky in nature recedes without 
this help. In the painting of it, it is all more a matter 
of tender gradation than anything else. Your sky is 
blue. You put clouds on it, and it is bluer still. That 
is all.’ 

“T suppose all her pictures had had those three little 
white clouds in them, and possibly she is still putting 
them in, as she seemed joined to her idols. It is very 
discouraging to a teacher to have pupils who cling to 
these preconceived ideas, and who want to go on paint- 


ing by a recipe. 
“ As for good sketching places, I have found North- 
ampton, Mass., a charming spot. It has hills, valleys, 
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fields and trees, and is about four hours from New York, 
on the New Haven & Hartford Road. At East Hamp- 
ton, L. I., you get fine surf, a slightly rolling country and 
some pretty roads. It is about 110 miles from New 
York on the Long Island Railroad.” A. E. Ives. 


Mr. HAMERTON, in The Graphic Arts, discusses in a 
singularly lucid argument whether “ right and wrong in 
art is simply the distinction between the agreeable and 
the displeasing ; that if art gives pleasure it is right, but 
if it is disagreeable it is wrong,” and argues thus: 

At first sight this theory seems to be a promising one, 
“because it recognizes the importance of the pleasure- 

giving element in art; 
but then comes the 


difficulty—to whom 


is the ] leasure to be 
given? Toyou? To 
me? Toa French 
critic, or to a Ger- 
man? We shall 
probably receive the 
most different de- 
grees of pleasure. 
Again, according to 
this theory, the same 


picture is wrong at 
one time and right at 
another, according to 
the chan; ges of fash- 
ion, though its own 
qualities have not 
changed, unless by 
material deteriora- 
tion, for the worse, 

‘The truth is that 
there is no absolute 
rule of right and 
wrong in art easily learned and easily applied. Right 
and wrong exist in art, but they are always relative. 
We tolerate a thousand deviations from truth and say 
nothing about them; then comes some one deviation 
that we do not feel disposed to tolerate, and we plainly 
express regret that the artist should have been guilty of 
it. Why this exception? The answer depends entirely 
upon the circumstances of the case, and | could only say 
why it was made with reference to some particular work,” 
Another theory, “that if an artist paints, not what is or 
has been, but what might be, he is right; but that if he 
paints what could not possibly be in nature he is wrong,” 
is also considered fully, but shown to be untenable. 


| 
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PEN DRAWING FOR PHOTO-ENGRA VING. 


PRINCIPLES RECONSIDERED. 


XXIII. — FIRST 


HAT the degree of success 
obtainable by a student 
in pen-and-ink work can 
be gauged by his or her 
ability to make a pencil 
or charcoal drawing is 
but logical; yet I must 
confess that the experi- 
ence of the past two 

years in examining work 

done according to advice 





given in these papers has 
emphasized that fact in my mind in a way that merely 
“a priori” reasoning could never have done. In other 
words, in nine cases out of ten it is the pupil who sends 
me at first a correct drawing in another medium who, in 
the end, does the best pen work. The continuance of 
this series of papers for over twenty-four months has, 
in a measure, detracted from their usefulness, espe- 
cially to beginners. Recently they have been at times 
but little more than rambling criticisms and generaliza- 
tions upon the different styles and methods of pen work. 
To those who have followed them from the beginning, 
these later hints and analysis have doubtless been valu- 
able. But the numbers of The Art Amateur for 
1889 and 1890 being out of print, many new read- 
ers have been unable to read the early papers, which 
contain the first principles of the art simply and clearly 
defined, and so in studying the results of highly ma- 
ture and finished work, they have been frequently 
tempted to commence at the top of the ladder rather 
than at the foot. To obviate this, let us return to the 
first principles. With Chapter III., in May, 1890, were 
given some full-length studies in action, suitable as 
guides for those making “ Sketch Class” studies, and an 
excellent reproduction from a crayon drawing after Jules 
Claritier, which gave a graphic idea of how the prelim- 
inary pencil sketches could be made. Last month a 
double page of costume sketches were reproduced, al- 
most identical in character with those. On that sheet 
there were several from crayon drawings, as well as 
those in pen and ink ; that of the Aguadora (a water-car- 


.“ier), by Worms, being a superb example of well- 


blocked-in outlines and strong, simple shading. Study 
thisa moment without reference to pen-and-ink work, and 
see what a graphic drawing could be made in this way to 
illustrate an article on foreign travel. Could a student 
prepare himself to make such studies, in seeking employ- 
ment as an illustrator he would not be handicapped by 
an ignorance of the technique of pen work. The pub- 
lisher would be perfectly willing to incur the extra ex- 
pense entailed in engraving such a crayon or pencil 
sketch ; or he would run the risk in giving a commission 
for a pen-and-ink drawing therefrom. Such a pupil 
would soon master the technique of the art, even though 
he had never before held a pen in his hand. 
A well-known New York artist, upon being asked by 
a student if he would teach pen drawing, replied, “ There 
is nothing to teach.” Although perhapsas devoted to the 
subject of pen drawing as any one could be, and pecuni- 
arily interested, principally through students deceiving 
themselves into the belief that there is something that 
can betaught on the subject, I am almost inclined to sec- 
ond this artist’s opinion. The truth is, that there is some- 
thing to learn regarding the preparation of drawings for 
a certain kind of printing, but in order to make an artistic 
pen sketch little more is needed than the ability to draw. 
Take this drawing by Jules Worms, make a tracing 
of it, and go over your tracing in simple outlines, and see 
what a strong picture you have; see how strong the 
nose, mouth, chin, fingers, and boot of the man will be 
marked. Then make another tracing, being careful to 
outline the distinct shadows and fill in their places with 
parallel lines similar to those on the coat of the figure 
by Bourgain, or the overskirt in the figure by Leloir, 
and then see how strong your figure in modelling will 
be, even without any dark accents. The folds about 
the shoulder and the right knee are the acme of 
imple drawing. It is the ability to see these shadows 
‘n this way that permits Maurice Leloir to indicate the 
folds in the sleeve, the cap and overskirt, and the model- 
ling of the bodice so strongly in his Tartuffe drawing. 
The accents put behind the ear, under the cartridge belt, 
and under the leggings are placed there with the same 
knowledge or feeling that makes Leloir put it under 
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the collar and wrist on the right-hand side of the wom- 
that 
makes Bourgain put it on the right wrist and upon the 


an’s figure, and under the left arm of the man’s; 


bit of vest on his peasant’s figure; Adan under the little 
and third fingers in her girl's figure, and Marie under 
the hands of his guitar-player. 
more in this direction; but if this comment 
but of my 
high a valuation upon the pen work in a drawing, 


It is needless to say 
should 
deter some readers from putting too 
and 
cause them to be more careful in their preliminary pencil 
study, this paper will not only have served its purpose, but 
will be far more valuable than some of the recent ones. 
It was only the other day that an artist, who had been 
studying some of Joseph Pennell’s original drawings, 
spoke of the fact that while the pen work in them was 
most free and suggestive, it was noticeable how carefully 
underneath his pen drawings he had studied the most 
The 


I should like to reiterate is one insisted upon in the first 


minute details with the pencil. second lesson 
five chapters—that is, the necessity, in the beginning, to 
bring one’s drawing to an almost finished state by the use 
of one set of parallel lines, and to avoid cross-hatchings 
Leloir’s drawing is suggestive in 


as much as possible. gg 


this respect. In the woman's figure, with the exception 
of the face and the shadow thrown by the left hand, we 
find no cross-hatchings, yet the graduations of tones 
are nicely preserved. Half close your eyes and study 
the overskirt, and you will see how wonderfully correct 
this drawing is. The work upon the man’s coat is hard- 
The 
cross-hatching upon the stockings is also far from good, 


ly so satisfactory; it seems unnecessarily stiff. 


yet it is a good guide for illustrations where the drawings 
have to be made from photographs of stage costumes 
or fancy dress. Rarely a month goes by but one of our 
periodicals has an illustrated article upon ‘‘ Theatricals 
in New York,” or kindred subjects. + 

For such the artists have to make their drawings from 
photographs. In working upon a silver print, where 
there is no drawing to be considered, the firm, clear 
outlines, such as are seen, in the Tartuffe group, on 
the woman’s face, the collar and apron, and the hand- 
kerchief, where all the edges come light against the 
background, and the contrary effect of the absence 
of outline, as in the man's coat and stockings, where 
the objects are silhouetted against the background, 
are factors which are most frequently employed, though 
often overdone until they border upon eccentricity. The 
large amount of work of this kind given out (by editors 
and publishers in New York alone), where the detail of 
tones and drapery is to be rendered from a photograph 


or an old print, is enormous in quantity. A_ speci- 





FROM A DRAWING 


men of this kind of work recently came under my ob- 


servation. It may be interesting to note how it was 
done. The subject given the artist was a reproduction, 


after a drawing by Van Dyke, of two heralds, some eigh- 
teen inches high. 
some emblems of heraldry. 
tration was to elucidate. 
threeinches high. You can imagine, then, the great reduc- 
tion. 
was transferred to Bristol-board, and then drawn witha 
quill pen in firm, strong lines, kept far apart and open. 
The result, which I saw in proof later on, was delight- 
ful. Preparatory practice for this kind of work can 
easily be done at home. You will find the periodicals 


Upon their capes were embroidered 
It was this topic the illus- 
The engraving was to be made 


A tracing was made of this photograph, which 
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full of drawings described as “From Photographs,” 
“ From an Old Print,” or “ From the Original Paintings, 
in the possession of so and so.” Any one can procure 
some engraving or photograph to be treated in this way. 
back of the 
tracing paper by rubbing it all over with a 4/we pencil, 


When preparing your tracing, cover the 
not a black one, as with this color it will not be necessary 
to remove every vestige of the tracing, because blue 
will not photograph. I might say here that in tracing a 


shadow it is better not to transfer it as a dark mass. 


Merely study the outline of its general character, its 
shape and its size; look at it in its angular form, if 
possible, and see it as an isosceles or equilateral tri- 
angle, or as a polygon, a distinct pentagon, or an octa- 
gon, as the case may be. In the Worms drawing you 
will notice a triangle above and to the left of the first 
under 


finger of the right hand, while there is a second 


the sleeve. In this case the mere outline of the shad- 


ows could be traced. It is needless to make two tri- 


angles of solid blue. Notice specially that in the draw- 
ing of Tartuffe the shadows upon the woman's over- 
skirt are mainly of two tints, a solid black and a series 
of parallel lines. These, with one or two exceptions, are 
quite separated, and do not blend with one another, but 
On the 


hand, it will be noticed that the shadows to the coat and 


are sharp and clear cut by themselves. other 
bodice do blend, and it is not as easy to see where the 
parallel lines end and the solid black begins. This is 
noticeable also upon the jacket and hat of the Bour- 
To a 


careless observer this means nothing, but by analyzing 


gain figure, and the bodice in the Adan figure. 


it, it will be noticed that there is a reason for the treat- 
ment. The shadows to the latter articles give them 
roundness, and therefore the tints are allowed to run 
into one another. But in the overskirt, being probably 
of some silk material, the shadows are sharp and cleat 
cut, and do not run into one another ; therefore they are 
purposely kept separated. 

The chef d’ceuvre of this group of drawings is the 
It has in every way the appearance of having 


De Neuville 
greatest pen draughtsmen France has ever produced. 


eighth. 
been done by a master. was one of the 
The special characteristic of his work is his use of a com- 
bination of methods in a thoroughly harmonious way ; for 
he employed whatever method would produce the great- 
est effect. 
did he eschew it. 


He did not confine himself to outline, neither 
He did not confine himself to paral- 
lel lines or to solid blacks, nor did he abhor them; but 
used all these and perpendicular, horizontal or curved 
lines, according as they would best serve his purpose. 


In this drawing you will notice the helmet is indicated 


BY FERDINAND HEILBUTH. 


by washes of black, and black spots are used for the 
densest shadows throughout the entire figure; to a 
strong considered outline is due the well-studied contour 
of the cuffs and sash ; while careful parallel lines (al- 
most as careful as those used by Maurice Leloir in No. 
VI.) have been used to represent the local color of the 
jacket and breeches ; the freest kind of scratching has 
been used to represent the form and color of the boots. 
I should hardly advise the tyro to employ such a license 
in working, but it is good to have this drawing appear 
on the page with the more mannered ones, lest the 
continual appearance of a more stiff kind might lead to 
a want of appreciation of the more free and more “ ar- 


tistic”” pen drawings. ERNEST KNAUFFT, 
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TALKS WITH ARTISTS. 


MR. A. F. TAIT ON THE PAINTING OF POULTRY. 


“IN painting chickens,” said Mr. A. F. Tait, “I 
should say follow the advice given in the cook-book, and 
first catch your chicken. You cannot in the beginning, 
before you have attained to the facility which comes with 
much practice, draw anything correctly which is contin- 
ually in motion; and I know of nothing which, when 
awake, is 
perpetually on the 
move than the or- 

domestic 
It is a hard 


more 


dinary 
fowl. 
subject to draw 
weil, and here | 
until 
you can draw a 
form with 
lute 
and obtain a thor- 


would say, 
abso- 
correctness 


ough mastery of 
the pencil, never 
touch a brush or 
a tube of color. 
The first, second, 
final, and last is 
to draw well. 
Color and compo- 
sition come after- 
ward. Withsome 
they are a gift, and 
require very little 
study. Others 
never seem to have 
any feeling for 
color or skill in 
composition. To 
some extent these 
qualities are in- 


born and cannot be acquired. But, given the least bit 


of talent, one can by persistently keeping at it, become 


a good draughtsman. 

“You cannot keep chickens in a large city. The 
neighbors generally object. So the only way to make a 
successful study of them is to gointothe country. Have 
a wire cage made large enough to hold oneortwo. For 
a beginner it would better hold but one, and leave very 
little chance to move about. Then catch your chicken, 








‘WAKING UP.” 





put it into the cage, and take it indoors to draw. Why 
indoors? Because it can be kept more quiet. Outside 
it is continually having its attention attracted by noises. 
All fowls are less unquiet after being well fed. You 
should see to it that they have a good meal before be- 
ginning to draw them. 

“Another way to pose a hen for a model is to get a 
board and have two holes bored through about where 
the feet would come. ‘Tie strings around the legs of the 


hen, then pass the strings down through the holes and 
fasten them securely underneath. The fowl will 
struggle for a while, but in the end will conclude to 
stand still and make the best of it. Very often it will 
lie down and go to sleep. This will upset your plans for 
a standing sketch, so the best thing you can do then is 
to take up another piece of paper, and sketch the sleep- 
ing hen, trusting to get a more favorable opportunity to 
resume the first study. You can have different holes, or 
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PEN-AND-INK DRAWING BY A, DURST, 














move the board about according as you want different 
views of the hen. 

“‘ Stuffed fowls can be used for models; but these are 
not to be depended upon for the drawing of forms. 
They are often very stiffly and unnaturally mounted. 
John D. Bell used to be about the best taxidermist I 
ever found for this work; but even then I used to have 
to stand over him and make drawings to show how they 
ought to come, and the positions they ought to take. 

The stuffed fowl 
is very useful for 
the study of feath- 
ers, both in the 
drawing and col- 
oring. You will 
never know how 
hard it is to paint 
feathers until you 
try to doit. Fur 
is a difficult thing 
to paint, but feath- 
ers are still more 
so. The best 
painter of feathers 
that I ever 
was Mr. 
mons, a foreign ar- 
tist. Jacque gen- 
eralizes so much 
that the feathers 
would scarcely be 
known to be such ; 
still, at a distance, 
the effect is very 
good. Then see 
how splendidly he 
draws, how he 
catches all the lit- 
tle characteristic 
attitudes and 
movements of the fowl, and how true to life it all is. 
But no matter how much he generalizes now, there was 
a time when he painted every feather as minutely as 
Meissonier did a button or a seam. His first work was 
very patient and careful ; and that is, after all, the only 
possible way for any pupil to begin. 

“You cannot depend altogether on the caged or tied- 
down fowl for drawing. You must go out in the coun- 
try and study them constantly while they are moving 


Saw 
Lem- 











SKETCHES OF FOWLS. BY PHILIP ROUSSEAU. 
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about, feeding, oiling their feathers, or scratching in the 
soil. You must keep on observing them in order to catch 
the little eccentricities of movement peculiar to fowls. 
By continually drawing them and making studies, your 
hand will become so practised that you can make a rapid 
sketch, relying on your memory for some lines, which 
by the moving of the fowl, you could not follow. You 
must go on drawing from the life constantly, only using 
the memory, when the quick movement of the fowl may 
oblige you to do so in order to finish thesketch. But at 
first leave the study unfinished rather than trust to a 
memory that is not yet trained. 
keep on making little pencil drawings of the different 
positions which fowls will take. I have been painting 
them over forty years, but I never stop studying them. 


When in the country | 


“ The little downy chicks, which are such charming 
little creatures, are very hard to paint, because you can- 
not keep them still at all. You must put them in a cage 
with the old hen, because it would not do to try to sepa- 
ratethem. After they are four or five days old, they be- 


gin to lose their downy appearance and alluring infantile 
The wing feathers commence to show, and 


softness. 





they are neither one thing nor the other. So, if you want 
to paint longer on the same subject, it will be best to 
take them back, and get another brood. 

“The same hints will apply to ducks, geese, or any 
kind of fowl. Did I ever paint a peacock? No, I never 
tackled that fowl. I painted an English pheasant once, 
which is about the nearest I ever came to a peacock. 

‘When I intend to paint, I first sketch the subject on 
the canvas with chalk, the final outlines being made with 
a fine brush and India ink. 
your canvas it is better to see whether it will take the 
India ink without ‘curdling.’ If it will not, the difficulty 
can probably be overcome by going over the canvas with 
a clean sponge moistened with water. Should this not 


Before putting a stroke to 


work, projecting a little of the saliva on the canvas, and - 


rubbing off with a sponge, will be sure to secure the de- 
sired result. Where water-colors are to be used an ex- 
cellent way to prepare the canvas is to crush dried peas 
to a meal, and putting this with water wash, the canvas 
with the mixture. This must not be used where oils are 
to be applied. I prefer chalk and India ink for outlin- 
ing as the chalk is so clean, and both are so easily re- 
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moved if necessary. I use a very simple palette, and for 
thinning and glazing employ a megilp which I make 
myself. I get Winsor & Newton’s best mastic varnish 
and a bottle of the best drying oil, and mix them in equal 
parts. Then | put it up in large tubes, which can be 
purchased empty of any dealer, and lay it away for use. 
This is positively the best medium I ever used, and I 
have had a long experience with it. I have never found 
any other mastic varnish or drying oil, other than the 
ones I have mentioned, that would equal it. 

“In painting fowls, sheep, or any other bird or animal, 
let me reiterate that you must first 
have a great love for the art, and 
work, work, 
A. E.IVEs. 


then 
There is no other way.” 


you must work, 


AN artist experienced in. the use of 
charcoal for landscape sketching, 
gives the following simple directions 
to the novice in using this medium : 

“In making a sketch, before you 
begin to draw it is important to get 
an idea of your subject as a whole. 
What shape ts it? Where will it 
come on your paper? Where will you 
put the main mass or object which 
will give the character to your compo- 
sition? Decide these things first. 
Always take the trouble to hold up 
your charcoal at arm’s length, and 
get the general measurements, which 
Hold the 
slipping the 


will give you proportions. 
that by 
thumb along it you can measure the 


charcoal so 


apparent size cf an object, compare 
it with another object, or divide it into 
the whole length of what you are go- 
Get the proportionate 
height and length of the whole picture. 


ing to draw. 


Compare all doubtful lines with your 
charcoal held vertically or horizon- 
tally. 
these 


A few minutes spentin getting 


measurements will save you 
much trouble later on in the sketch. 


You can never afford to neglect these 


preliminaries. Lay in your sketch 
with straight lines and angles. You 


can get the action—the character 


more easily. In that way too, curves, 

which would be very difficult to draw 

accurately can be drawn with precision if laid out with one 
or two straight lines marking its main direction, and the 
curved line drawn on these. Whatever the object or group 
you are to draw, if you look at it through the half-closed 
eyes you will find it takes some simple geometrical form. 
Try to make out this form, and enclose it in three or 
four straight lines—not taking into account any small 
irregularities of outline. Lay on a large, flat tone to 
fill this outline, into which you can cut the accidental 
smaller lights or darks which break up the great masses, 


FROM SKETCHES BY J. G. VIBERT. 
. 
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A quick and very effective sketch can be made by using 
only three or four tints, all half tones being lost in the 
larger ones. Put on the darks firmly, with soft charcoal ; 
do not touch it with finger or stump, but carefully keep- 
ing the rich velvety black. This velvety surface of fresh 
charcoal undisturbed by the stump isa valuable quality 
peculiar to this material ; nothing approaches it in black 
and white, except sometimes the burr marks of a deeply 
bitten etching. If you manage it well you can get a 
great deal of color with it. Work as much as you can 
with the blunt charcoal. 


Don’t work in lines; when you 


want a broad tone, don’t stop to crosshatch it; but put- 
ting the charcoal on its side, lay in the tone largely and 
firmly. To use the fine point always will be sure to lead 


you unconsciously into narrowness and needless detail.” 


INSTEAD of tracing paper, an experienced etcher ad- 
vises the use of tracing gelatine, for figure subjects or 
any other work requiring great accuracy and minuteness, 
This material is as transparent as glass, and the design is 
A burt 


is thus raised which may be _ polished 


to be scratched on it with a fine etching needle. 


off by rubbing well with a cotton hand- 
kerchief. If the scraperis used to remove 
the burr the utmost care will hardly pre- 
vent it scratching the gelatine, and every 
scratch will be transferred. Passing the 
fingers over the gelatine will enable the 
etcher to tell when the burr is thoroughly 
removed. Some black lead powder must 
now be dusted over and rubbed into the 
tracing, which may. be transferred to the 
plate by rubbing the back of the gelatine 
with the burnisher. If the burnisher is 
occasionally dipped in olive oil it will be 
found to work the more freely. To pre- 
vent the tracing shifting on the plate it 
should be held down by the hand-vice 
screwed on to the middle of the longest 
side. 
left it will cut through the ground, but 
the lines thus made can often be utilized 


Should any of the burr have been 


in the etching. It is possible that this 
method might be found useful in trans- 
ferring delicate subjects to china, but 
without trial it would be unsafe to rec- 
ommend it; still some of those who are 
always ready to try new methods may 
perhaps like to experiment with it upon 
some worthless piece of china, 
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CHINA PAINTING. 


LESSONS BY A PRACTICAL DECORATOR. 





XV.—WHITE ENAMEL, 


VERY few amateurs are aware of the beautiful effects 
that can be produced with white enamel. It has been 
used, indeed, to some extent, but seldom with taste or 
skill. Perhaps large surfaces were covered with a heavy 
coat of it, or else it was laid on in coarse lines or 
patches to represent high lights, and then after firing 
it was found to be full of little bubbles that crushed 
under the slightest touch, or else chipped 
off in flakes, taking the glaze of the china 
with them, and so spoiling the object. In 
such cases the disappointed workers are apt 
to lay the blame on the firer, not knowing 
that it was really either their own fault in 
mixing it with too much fat oil, or that the 
enamel was entirely too soft for the French 
china, which is used almost exclusively by 
amateurs, and even too soft for the finer 
grades of wares. 
was used extensively upon table ware by 
the different factories. Every leaf or flower 
had a very delicate touch, which was very 


Some years ago enamel 


effective, but not very lasting on plates and 
dishes, especially for those in daily use, as the 
decoration was apt to chip off; and as it 
carried the color and glaze with it, the pieces 
were soon disfigured. For that reason I 
would not advise it except for the inside 
decoration of cups and saucers, or the out- 
side of fancy dishes notintended for daily use. 

Chinese white and permanent white are 
the only enamels found on the Lacroix list; 
neither of them is fit to use upon china. 
They are too soft; even if they do not chip 
off they are almost certain to blister. The 
Hancock list contains three grades—soft, 
medium and hard. The hard has been 
very successfully used by amateurs, it fires 
with a smooth, even glaze ; but when used 
for dots or petals of fine flowers, is apt to 
chip off in a short time. Practical decora- 
tors use either enamel No. 100, or German, 
white enamel (Aufsetz-Weiss); they are both good 
when properly applied. A very good imitation of 
a border of pearls can be made by painting a very 
thin straight band of gray No. 1. When this has 
dried, put fine dots of enamel at the distance of half the 
width of the dots apart. On the side of each dot, but 
not touching it, add a little stroke of the gray, slightly 
darker, which has the effect of shading. This decora- 
tion is very effective in figure painting, or it can be used 
for a border on a match or jewel box, or an edge on a 
fancy dish. For a band round a miniature it is admirable, 
asin olden times they were almost always set in pearls. 
With this a gold band can be used on both edges, 
or a border cf gold can be made very charming by 
using a row of the white dots, either close together (but 
not touching, or they will all run and form a straight 
line); or each one separated by a little black circle to 
represent black enamel. The gold should be dried first, 
then the enamel 
should be put 
upon it, and all 


made, however, by simply adding, for earthenware, to the 
white enamel enough turquoise or Hancock's soft tur- 
quoise, or turquoise No. 43. All these colors come in 
powders andare of the genuineturquoise color. The other 
blues simply give a blue tone, the color of the paint used, 
and are not adapted for this purpose. As the white is very 
easily tinted, only a small propertion of the turquoise is 
necessary ; it changes very little in firing. A great variety 


of charming decorations can be made with turquoise and 
gold. The enamels, No. 100 and German white, come 
in powders; they can be mixed with fat oil and turpen- 
tine, using not so much oil as would be required for either 
naint or gold. To as much enamel as will go on a nickel 





SEVRES PLATE. DECORATED BY LE BEL JEUNE. 


five-cent piece, add one drop of fat oil, and mix it thor- 
oughly with turpentine. It should be used very much 
thicker than paint; it is more like the paste for raised 
gold work. When mixed thoroughly take sufficient on 
the point of a fine pointed brush and place it on the exact 
spot required. Do not attempt to move it, for the 
slightest speck will show when fired. Take care that it 
is not wet enough to spread. If the dot requires to be 
built up, do not dry it and then add the enamel, for if 
you do, it may separate in the firing; but let it stand a 
few minutes and then apply a second coat. The enamel 
is sometimes used with turpentine alone, or with sugar 
and water. For the latter process, take a little granu- 
lated sugar on one side of the palette, mixing it with 
water ; put enough in the enamel to make it work well. 
If it is too stiff, add a single drop of water. or more if 
necessary. If it be too thin add a little more of the 
sugar. For this purpose, rock candy can be dissolved 


with regard to the palette knife. If the turpentine cup 
is soiled on the edge with colors, the brush will be apt 
to be tainted with them, so be careful also to use very 
clean turpentine and a clean cup. If the enamel is 
placed on the wet paint, it will be apt to become stained 
by the color when fired. For that reason the paint should 
be dried first. When used upon a piece that is to 
receive two firings, if it be possible, do not apply the 
enamel until preparing for the second firing. In bur- 
nishing gold around it, avoid touching the enamel, for it 
may chip off if you do. When the firing is done by the 
artist it is a very easy matter to make trials of the 
enamel upon odd pieces of china, putting them in 
different places in the kiln until the right 
amount of heat is ascertained. It will be 
found that enamel does not require a very 
strong heat. Enamel is sometimes mixed 
with greens and other colors to give a mossy 
effect in landscapes, or for raised work on 
buildings or a high light on flowers. 

In figure painting with the white enamel 
very beautiful and artistic effects are ob- 
tained similar tothe celebrated pate-sur-pate 
painted by Solon. This style of decoration 
requires a dark background. Dark blue, 
with one eighth of ruby purple, or purple 
No. 2, will make a very rich color. Old 
blue is also very good for this purpose. A 
deep sea green is also used. This is made 
from green No. 7 and one third dark blue. 
Azure blue is a charming light tone some- 
times used. There is also a rich deep rose 
that is charming for a background. The 
color should be laid on as smoothly as 
possible with a large brush. Just enough 
lavender oil should be used to make it flow 
freely. When the first coat is dry apply 
another. It must not be too thick or in 
ridges. The white enamel can also be 
tinted on. To use it in this way, take the 
paint from the tube. Thin it with a little 
lavender oil and copaiba enough to make 
it tint smoothly, Let it dry hard, and then 
with a chamois pad apply the color in an 
even coat. This way of putting on the 
background is preferable to ground-laying, 
for unless the artist is exceedingly ski!ful 
it will be almost impossible to avoid spoiling it while 
working. If the ground should be fired first, the 
effect would not be as soft, but show the edges of the 
enamel standing up from the ground instead of blending 
with it. After the background is dry, the figures can 
be transferred with tracing paper if the artist is not ad- 
vanced enough to draw them in with indian-ink. The 
drawing must be perfect or the beauty of the work will 
be spoiled. Put a very thin wash of the enamel over 
the entire figure—hardly more than a film—so that the 
background will show through. This transparent coat 
really forms the shading. Then lay the white on thickly 
but smoothly, until those parts where it is necessary 
stand up in low relief. An old-fashioned cameo would 
make a very good study to work from. Choose at first 
figures as simple as possible, but full of grace and life. 
A touch of the ground color can be added to the 
Among the motives 

for decoration in 

this style,groups 


enamel in some places if necessary. 








of cupids or 











dancing maid- 





fired at once. 

Another very | 
effective way of 
using the enamel 
is to draw in a 
fancy border in 
gold, and in the 
different figures 
put a touch of 
the white here 























ens are admir- 
able subjects for 
a vase. Little 
children or 
floating figures 
with drapery 
are also good. 
None but ad- 
vanced students 
in china paint- 








taste of the ar- 


ing, who are also 





























and there, as the | 


tist dictates. 








good artists, 





Among the jew- 
els recommend- 
ed for use on 
china, imitation 
turquoises are always found ; but they are utterly worth- 
less, no matter how much care is taken by the decorator 
in applying them or by the firer. They always chip off, 
taking the glaze with them. Trustworthy ones can be 
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WREATHS WITH EMBLEMS, FOR CHINA PAINTING OR OTHER DECORATIVE PURPOSES. 


in water and kept in a bottle ready for use; it will 
remain good for years. A perfectly clean brush should 
be used, for the slightest touch of color in the brush will 
discolor the enamel. The same care should be observed 


should attempt 
this work, as it 
calls for great 
technical skill as 
well as the most perfect knowledge in drawing and model- 
ling. But to those who can achieve it there are very few 
methods of equal artistic value, as the magnificent ex- 
amples by Solon give evidence. M. B. ALLING. 
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FERN MOTIVE (No. 5) DECORATION FOR CUP AND SAUCER. 
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A FOLDING SCREEN AND ARM-CHATR. 





HE lines of the threefold screen 
pictured on this page, in com- 
pany with an amply propor- 
tioned chair, are severe, but 
are softened by enrichments 





at the angles and in the cen- 
The 
construction is extremely sim- 


tres of each section. 
ple and consists of ordinary 
braced wooden frames covered 
first with and then 
with the final material, which 
might be leather or figured 
tapestry, but were better of silk 
The texture of this 
and showing a 


canvas 











velours. 
stuff is familiar—velvety yet rough, 
grain which would contrast finely with the appliqué 
The latter might be in tinsel, with a 
ground of darker tone than the body of the screen. 
The whole scheme gives an impression of bulk, which 
would fit aptly into a wainscoted dining-room or 


ornament. 
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The piece should be 
mounted on glass or metal The 
finely moulded, carved with Italian refinement, 


hall conceived in almost any style. 
rollers. chair is 
and is 
upholstered in leather. A cushion of leather, with a rich- 
ly stamped border, is attached to the high back with 
While it would be perfectly in 


cords. place in a 


modern hall, yet in a spacious dining-room it would 
look equally at home by an open fireplace. 

At a late exhibition there was a very beautiful screen, 
not unlike the one below in general effect, but entirely 
different in its proportions. The chief feature was that 
the folds of the screen were hinged upon round poles 
terminating in spear-heads; these, 
antique weapons, and the ornamental metal work stood 
well up beyond the sky-line of the screen. The latter 
was covered in rich furniture plush that had emblazoned 


in fact, resembled 


armorial embroidery in the centre of each panel much as 
it is placed upon our example. 
gold and colors ran across all the folds about six inches 
from the top and went round the poles also. This was 
apparently nailed on with a series of plain silver-headed 
The metal work was 


A deep rich fringe of 


nails driven in closely together. 
throughout, in the angle pieces protecting the corners, 
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SCREEN AND ARM-CHAIR. DESIGNED BY F., G. 
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the decorated hinges, and the halberd-heads, of some 


imitation of old silver, probably nickel. The proportions 
of the panels were from two feet to two feet and a half 
in width and six feet in height. The whole effect was of 
decorative effect, singularly novel, in spite of 
The spirit of the 
old work was suggested by the hanging fringed dossal 
at the 
that made 


“ moyenage”’ 
its appearance of genuine antiquity. 


top and the one spot of gorgeous embroidery 


it seem like an adjunct to a throne; yet, 


by reason of the large amount of plain surface, it was not 
too gorgeous for any well-furnished library or studio 
where mediaval surroundings would harmonize with it. 
As a screen is eminently a background, painted panels, 
unless in imitation of the subdued colors of old tapestry, 
cannot compare for a moment, in spite of their popular- 
artistic effect of more treated 


ity, with the simply 


surfaces. But this very simplicity demands sumptuous 
materials and a certain dignity of proportion and size to 
For very frequently, 


carry off their splendor. if enough 


of a somewhat gorgeous material is emptayen, it gains 
simplicity in proportion to the amount used, even as 
gold that is spotty and restless, if applied in niggardly 


touches, is a quiet decoration in g 


great p.ain masses, 
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TAPESTRY PAINTING. 


III. 


WHEN the actual painting on the tapestry canvas is 
accomplished, comes the all-important question of steam- 
ing. Unless properly fixed by the action of steam, the 
dyes will certainly fade, and, apart from this considera- 
tion, there remains the fact that the process enriches, 
softens and harmonizes the coloring to an amazing de- 
gree. The effect must be seen to be appreciated. At 
the same time, it must be remembered that steaming a 
tapestry painting, much as it helps to beautify the work, 
does not counteract radical errors or supply the proper 
feeling for relative tones and breadth of light and shade, 
too often overlooked by beginners. ‘The steaming could 
be intrusted to a trustworthy dyeing establishment, only 
my experience tells me that dyers can seldom be induced 
to steam the tapestries sufficiently. They seem afraid 
of applying measures strong enough to act effectually 
on the dyes. 

In reality, the steaming process is so simple that any 
one can undertake the work, All the outfit necessary is 
a zinc cylinder fitting into a boiler of the same material 
and a small atmospheric gas-stove. The most useful 
size is that which is high enough to take the fifty-four 
inch canvas. At least six inches extra should be allowed. 
The lower part, which forms the boiler and stands on 
the gas-stove, should be about twelve inches in diam- 
eter and at least ten inches deep. The upper part fits 
into it easily, so that a thin cloth may be placed between 
the boiler andthe cylinder. This forms a kind of wedge. 
The parts of the cloth remaining outside must be rolled 
up and drawn tightly over the division to prevent any 
steam escaping. The section at the side of the cylinder, 
in the illustration, shows the top view with a crossed 
bar of wood resting on it, notched underneath to keep 
it in position. The notches visible outside the bars are 
made for the purpose of fixing the tapestry in position. 
A cylinder of the size described will take a tapestry 
three or four yards long by fifty-four inches wide. If it 
is proposed to steam two or three of smaller sizes, they 
must be sewn together before being rolled up. When 
rolling the tapestry, be careful to allow a small space 
between each turn, so that the steam may circulate 
freely. Take a packing needle with some strong string 
and pass it through the canvas on either side of the roll; 
then tie the string tightly round the notches on the bars. 
The roll can be secured on four sides if very heavy; 
but, as a rule, two fastenings are sufficient. The boiler, 
rather more than half full of water, having been placed 
on the stove and the cylinder properly fitted into it, next 
drop the roll of canvas into position, having taken care 
to secure the lower corner so that it can- 
not flap against the side. Be very particu- 
lar that the roll hangs straight; for if it 
touches anywhere it will most 
likely be spoiled, as the steam 
will doubtless condense a little 





“THE UNION OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY.” 
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on the inside of the cylinder itself, from the action of the 
air outside. Remember that condensed steam turns into 
water, and if the tapestry becomes wet while being 
steamed, it will be spoiled, for the colors will run together. 
It is a good plan to put an old woollen shaw! or a small 
blanket right over the top and around the outside of the 
cylinder. The steam will be kept in by this means, and 
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“ PSYCHE.” BY MADAME H, LUMINAIS, 


(SUBJECT FOR TAPESTRY PAINTING.) 


yet enough can filter through the covering to avoid any 
chance of bursting. Do not attempt to put any other 
kind of cover on the top of the cylinder; it is not re- 
quired, and would be dangerous. 

All things being in readiness, you may set light to 
the gas. The water will boil in about twenty minutes, 
and soon after you will see the steam coming through 
the top. From the time you see the steam rise, allow 
about one hour and a quarter; a few minutes more or 
less are of no consequence. Before taking out the tap- 











pestry put on a thick pair of gloves, or you will certainly 
scald your hands. Uncover the top as expeditiously as 
possible. Grasp the cross bar of wood firmly in the 
middle and snatch the roll of tapestry out of the cylinder 
without loss of time. It is a wise precaution to have 
some one at hand to turn out the gas for you. Just at 
the last moment, or in the hurry of attending to the 
business in hand, you may drop the covering so that it 
catches fire. Now cut the fastenings and unroll the 
canvas; then, if all has gone well, you will be surprised 
and delighted at the results of the steaming process. 
If the colors have been judiciously blended in the paint- 
ing, an indescribable velvety softness will be imparted 
to the whole painting and a certain appearance of age, 
which is a very important feature in decorative work of 
this kind. 

The difference between tapestries painted after the 
method I have endeavored to describe and afterward 
steamed, and those painted with aniline dyes or oils 
thinned with turpentine is so marked that it is impossible 
to confound them. In the former case works of the 
highest finish may be produced. This high artistic 
finish is impossible of attainment either with aniline 
EMMA HAywoop. 


dyes or oil colors. 

THE upright panel after Watteau given for tapestry 
painting, in the last number, makes an effective portiére, 
wall hanging or screen panel, according to the size of its 
enlargement. It will be well to omit blue in the sky and 
paint only delicate sunset colors down to the horizon as a 
background to the festoons of flowers and the trees. A 
good scheme for the figures is as follows: A pale pink- 
ish lilac skirt and hat, with yellow green waist and over- 
skirt for the girl ; for the shepherd acrimson coat, very pale 
blue vest lined with tan color, straw colored breeches with 
tan colored hose and shoes. For lilac mix ponceau and ul- 
tramarine and add to these colors a little sanguine for the 
shadows. 
pure yellow ; 
For crimson mix ponceau and cochineal; add brown 
for the shadows. For pale blue mix a little ultra- 
marine with indigo ; add to these a touch of orange for 
the shadows. For tan color mix brown, yellow and 
sanguine ; if too warm cool with indigo. Paint the de- 
sign within the border in gold shaded to brown. The 
outside border can be filled in with any color most suited 
to the general character of its surroundings. Old pink, 
however, would look exceedingly well, and can be obtained 
by mixing ponceau and brown, adding sanguine if the 
shade appears to be too purple. The two designs on this 
page, although intended for fresco or similar methods, 
would: be admirable in painted tapestry. Whether 
painted in the dyes or ordinary oil colors 
or tempera, when enlarged and treated 
in a scheme of pale flat tones, they 
would be admirable for pan- 
els executed on any painted 
fabric, for mural decoration. 


Yellow greenc an be made by adding gray to 
this should be shaded with a cooler green. 








(SUITABLE FOR COPYING IN PAINTED TAPESTRY.) 





FAC-SIMILE OF A SKETCH FOR A DECORATIVE PANEL BY F. EHRMANN. 











FLOWERS NOW IN SEASON. 





IN OIL, WATER- 
SUMMER, 


THEIR TREATMENT 
PAINTING,-—II. 


HINTS FOR 
COLOR AND CHINA 
RosEs.—For white roses, tone the white paint with 
just sufficient lemon yellow to take off its rawness. 
Shade with pale lemon yellow and ivory black mixed, in- 
troducing a suspicion of rose madder in parts to neutral- 




























ize the prevailing greenish tone. For tea roses, make a 
shadow color with white, cobalt blue and yellow ochre ; 
for the pinkish petals, mix scarlet vermilion and white ; 
for the petals of a yellow tinge, pale lemon yellow and 
white will serve. Little, sharp touches of rose madder 
and raw Sienna will be needed in modelling up to im- 
part transparency and crispness. 

For pale pink roses, like the La France, use the same 
shadow color as above, with scarlet vermilion, rose mad- 
der and white for the local tones.. For deep pink roses, 
such as the old-fashioned cabbage rose, take the same 
colors, with the addition of raw umber, raw Sienna and 
crimson lake. For deep red roses, add burnt Sienna also 
and use the colors purer, with little or no white in the 
deep shadows. For pure yellow roses, shade with lemon 
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yellow and black, touching ina little raw Sienna here and 
there; for the pale shades, take white, lemon yellow 
light cadmium, add in the half tones rose madder 
raw Sienna, according to the coloring of your model. 
Poppiges.—For the many colored poppies now in cul- 
tivation, both double and single, a similar palette may be 
set where the flowers are red, pink or yellow. 
flowers are purple, some yellow in tone: this must be 


and 
and 


Some red 
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THE GOLDEN 


noted and the colors of the de- 

sired shade allowed to predom- 

\ inate. The California poppy 

Eschscholtzia) is a strong rich 

yellow, therefore the medium 

shade of cadmium will give the required local tone. Do 

not mix white with yellow paints; they are sufficiently 

opaque without it, and it spoils their brilliancy. This 

does not apply to lemon yellow mixed with white for 
very high lights, but to all the other varieties. 

THE PURPLE IRIS will require Antwerp blue, 
‘crimson lake and white for the local coloring. For the 
pale upper petals, let the blue and white predominate ; for 
the rich dark velvety petals, paint in the blue and crimson 
separately, allowing the red to greatly predominate ; then 
for the lights drag a little body color thinly over the rich 
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For flowers thrown back, neutralize the 
A 


little greenish gray will of course be needed in the shad- 


clear tones, 
bright tones by adding yellow ochre to the purple. 


ows of the light petals, while a touch of raw umber in 
the deepest depths of the dark ones will relieve them. 
CARNATIONS are so varied and often parti-colored it 
is almost impossible to give a definite scheme for them, 
but if the palette is set as for the other flowers given 
here, it only needs to use the colors given in different 
proportions to obtain an endless variety of shades, 
Whenever a subject gives a tone requiring a mixture to 
obtain it, such, for instance, as red and yellow, always 
paint the tints in separately, so that one color glows 
through the other ; this is the way to obtain brilliancy and 
freshness. Bear in mind, also, that as a rule shadows 
must be clear, thin and transparent, while lights may be 
loaded so that the paint is raised in crisp touches. 
NASTURTIUMS are very decorative flowers, and there- 
fore deservedly popular. For the scarlet varieties, shade 
with raw umber; take scarlet vermilion for the local tint, 
touch a little lemon yellow into the high lights, modify 
The 


brown ‘varieties are painted with Vandyck brown, raw 


the half tones by glazing with terre verte. rich 


umber, raw Sienna and yellow ochre. Use lemon yellow 
rather than white to give body to the colors on the high 
lights. For the yellow varieties splashed with dark 
markings, paint first as directed for yellow flowers, then 
while the color is still “ tacky” put in 
the markings of red, brown or orange 
required by the original flower. 
FIELD DAISIES. —Shade with cobalt, 
yellow ochre and white mixed; intro- 
rose mad- 
der to make a warmer gray. Take off 
the of the 
paint with yellow ochre. A 


duce sometimes a touch of 


rawness white 
: faint tinge of lemon yellow 
is needed toward the brill- 
iant yellow centres, which 
should be put in with lemon 
yellow, cadmium and raw 
Sienna, with a touch of 
ivory black in the shadows. 

MORNING GLORIES 
must be kept transparent 
and delicate; for pink and white ones 
refer to the palette for roses. For blue 
varieties, make a shadow color of raw 
umber, white and cobalt; for the local 
tone, take cobalt and white modified 
with a little rose madder, 

BUTTERCUPS and KING-CUPS take 
similar coloring to that advised for the 
California poppy. 

THE GOLDEN Rob jis not very easy 
to paint. The simplest method of 

treating it is to block in the masses of 
M light and shade first, then to accentuate 
5 the forms by picking out the detail here 
andthere. Paint in the broad shadows 
with raw umber, to which add only a 
very little cobalt and dark cadmium ; 
make light cadmium the ijocal tone, 
put in the high lights with pale lemon 
yellow and work in while modelling 
raw Sienna, yellow ochre and raw 
umber. If too warm, glaze the half tones with ivory black. 

THE WILD ASTER, always to be found growing near 
golden rod, greatly enhances its beauty with its comple- 
mentary coloring of mauve and purple. Here, again, 
where the flowers grow in clusters, it is advisable to be- 
gin with broad masses of light and shade, afterward 
picking out the most prominent blooms in detail. 

THE SUNFLOWER depends greatly for its striking 
effect on the rich brown centre, which needs just the 
coloring recommended for the dark brown nasturtium. 

WATER 
require very simple broad treatment. 
shadows, mix lemon yellow, white and black ; for the 


LILIES are very decorative studies. They 


For the delicate 
deep shadows, take raw umber, cobalt and white. Tinge 
the petals toward the centre with pale lemon yellow. 
To obtain the cold white on the h gh lights, modify the 
rawness of the white with rose madder. The yellow 
centres are painted with lemon yellow, cadmium, raw 
Sienna and raw umber modified with ivory black. 
Suggestions for mixing greens for the foliage, stalks and 
calyx were given in April. Made greens tend to crude 
monotony ; yellow madder is good in foliage, as its rich 
color gives warmth and brilliancy. EMMA HAYWOOD, 


















How TO SHADE FROM MODELS, by W. E. Sparkes 
(Cassell & Co.). By those who regard the educational system of 
the art department of South Kensington as an almost unmixed evil 
influence upon art, this book by its head master will be greeted 
with caution. Owing to a mechanical accident of reproduction, 
the plates, which have done duty before, are less objectionable 
now. Age and great reduction have given them the gray tone 
they so sadly lacked, so that now one or two are nearly good ; but 
for this unintentional result the author should be absolved. The 
book itself is harmless enough, and if not studied too long may 
be even actively helpful at certain periods in a young artist’s 
career ; but if it istaken too patiently, and its tedious, useless fin- 
ish set before the pupil as his artistic nutriment for a year or two, 
the starved art shall hardly come to perfection without many 
years of more generous diet to restore it. 


How TO THOROUGHLY MASTER LANDSCAPE 
PAINTING IN OIL COLOors, by Henry Leidel (339 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York). This excellent little treatise, of which we have 
often before spoken favorably, has just reached its fifth edition, a 
proof that its usefulness is appreciated. As an admirable com- 
pilation from trustworthy sources the book has a character of its 
own and deals with practical questions often overlooked in man- 
uals on their art written by accomplished painters. 


RENASCENCE, a book of verse by Walter Crane 
(Macmillan). The poems of Mr. Walter Crane are by no means 
unfamiliar, but many, notably ‘‘The Sirens Three,” have 
hitherto been available only in quaint lettering upon those charm- 
ingly decorated pages where the text seems of less consequence 
than itselaborate ornament. Hence, perhaps, the facile draughts- 
man and fertile designer has hardly received full justice for his 
experiments in rhyme. Even here the charming head and tail 
pieces and the beauty of the printed page make it harder to con- 
centrate one’s attention upon the poems, These latter are always 
graceful, and now and again have reaily beautiful passages. The 
sense of music and the enjoyment of that harmonious arrange- 
ment of syllables which is proof of the ‘love of lovely words” 
is as noticeable as one might have anticipated. Echoes of Omar, 
of Rossetti, and of William Morris are also strongly marked 
vibrating through the whole; yet, despite this fact, the poems 
give real pleasure, the ideas they express are stately and noble, 
and the individual quality of the whole, despite the derivative 
character of the details, makes a singularly readable book, of far 
more value than many a more pretentious volume. Of the dan- 
ger in asking the public to accept a new product from one 
already famous in another profession, a well-known critic said, 
‘*If you breed oysters, do not try to induce the public to accept 
your poems, They will say either that your oysters being good 
they cannot swallow your poems, or that your poems being 
acceptable they cannot swallow your oysters.” These poems are 
to abstract poetry much as Mr. Crane’s designs are to paintings 
—not necessarily better or worse, but apart, and with distinct 
value of their own ; to say that they take as high a rank as his 
inventions in design would perhaps be rather injudicious praise, 
but they are at least very far above the minor poets’ average level. 


SHADOWS AND IDEALS and THE WITCH OF EN- 
por, poems by Francis S. Saltus (Buffalo: Charles Wells Moul- 
ton). That no extracts from these two beautifully printed 

uartos find place in any recent anthology is a curious fact, 
or in their way certain of these poems touch a very high point. 
That the poet—for Mr. Saltus undoubtedly merits that noble title— 
occasionally wrote of themes forbidden in modern conversation is 
true possibly, but if he is to be excommunicated for this, Swinburne, 
Byron and a host of others must be also shut out. Possibly a 
freedom in dealing with the characters of sacred history and a 
lack of conventional expression on matters theological would be 
found his worst offence. But with an opulent splendor of so- 
norous epithet, a keen sense of rhythm and rhyme, a fancy over- 
fertile and a felicity of expression without effort, the very mass of 
his writings will be the chief hindrance to their recognition. 
‘The Sphinx Speaks” is a sonnet full of the special quality that 
the young poet imparted to his verse ; ‘‘the eternal reverence of 
the sky” is a line that has in its very sound a large measure of 
the elusive quality known as ‘‘poetry.” For the sake of the 
fame of the dead singer, it is to be hoped that an anthology may 
be made of his best only, and, for the sake of removing objec- 
tions on another point, of only those poems that would not scare 
away the average reader. One who knows nothing of “art for 
art’s sake,” and fails to recognize that the treatment may ennoble 
the subject, would be shocked at many passages far beyond their 
relative importance. Therefore the truest friends to the memory 
of Francis Saltus are those who would give to the world his best 
of the sort they will accept, and reserve the rest, asin this splendid 
edition for scholars and those who know him personally, 


AUSTRALIAN LYRICS; POEMS OF EXILE; EDWARD 
THE BLACK PRINCE, by Douglas Sladen (Cassell Publishing Co. ). 
The author of these poems has a cosmopolitan experience, 
and yet preserves intense appreciation of the value of loyalty to 
the Crown, and a patriotic pride in the history and progress of 
the Empire, which is somewhat rare in a poet and a traveller. 
He sings neither of blue china nor of the reign of Queen Anne! 
The myths of Greece tempt him not to epics of the under-world ; 
the legends of India and the sagas alike he leaves untouched. 
Drake and the men of Devon, Edward the Black Prince, and 
the new heroes of our colonies are his themes. In a direct, 
manly utterance he aims to be ‘‘understanded of the people,” 
and to sing as Longfellow, or Macaulay, of domestic life and 
heroic deeds. That a decorative zstheticism pervades modern 
poetry is true ; therefore, being out of touch with the prevailing 
fashion, it would be easy to dismiss these poems as not equal to 
those of Swinburne or Rossetti. But such comparison would be 
unjust, and the fact that the many editions have found friends all 
over the world is clear proof that the more simple treatment of 
national themes yet strikes a chord in English breasts everywhere, 
and may be as welcomed this side of the Atlantic as those of 
Longfellow and Oliver Wendell Holmes are upon the other. 


RECENT FICTION. 


AN AMERICAN GIRL IN LONDON, by Sara Jeannette 
Duncan (D. Appleton & Co.). Fascinating and so demure in its 
record of trivial events that you hardly realize how slight are its 
themes, this is a most captivating book, For summer reading it 
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is quite the best volume of the year, and in its own way unique 
and memorable. Its impressions of England are perhaps rose- 
colored, but singularly true, and the glimpse of *‘ Peter’’ makes 
one long for more of that Englishwoman, who is no fancy crea- 
tion of the clever author’s, but a very realistic sketch of a not very 
uncommon English type, in these emancipated days. 


RYLE’Ss OPEN GATE, by Susan Teackle Moore 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). This book is peculiarly feminine in 
its delicacy of touch, and, to speak quite honestly, in its rather 
over luxurious sentiment also, The slight affectations, however, 
are so naive that the reader must be a churl who does not enjoy 
the society of ‘‘I’’ and Robin, despite the domestic endearments 
so frequently introduced. The plot isof the slightest, and the 
word-painting of the scenes and characters, if lacking the reticent 
expression that made Cranfurd—a not dissimilar theme—a great 
masterpiece, most charmingly done. The gracefully fashioned 
story deserves, and will doubtless attract a large audience. 


THE MAID OF HoNokR, by the Hon. Lewis Wing- 
field (D. Appleton & Co.). When a practised hand like that of 
the Hon. Lewis Wingfield, the author of half a score of excellent 
novels, turns his attention to the most dramatic period of modern 
history, and weaves into his plot the wondrous record of Paris 
mad with fury in 1789, the result is not doubtful. The only 
question that arises is whether such an important background 
does not tend to overpower the personages who figure as actors 
amid its gloomy shadows. The ill-fated Marie Antoinette, the 
yet more ill-starred Princess de Lamballe are among the real 
personages who add interest to a really powerful story. 


ON NEWFOUND RIVER, by Thomas Nelson Page 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons). Although this is the longest story Mr. 
Page has yet published, its importance as a work of art remains 
unaffected thereby. Measuring the merits of a novel by the num- 
ber of words used is surely as foolish as estimating the value of 
a picture by its square inches. The important point in either 
case is whether the space occupied is thoroughly well filled and 
suitable to the subject. Graphic, full of movement, told simply 
and without discursiveness, ‘‘On Newfound River” is entirely ad- 
mirable. The Major and his son Bruce, with their hereditary tem- 
pers, the recluse, with his fair daughter, are but variations of the 
old story of the Montagues and Capulets ; but though the plot be as 
ancient as love-making itself, the story is as fascinating as that 
always popular pastime. There is a sustained power and dignity 
of expression about this book that gives evidence of its author’s 
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absolute mastery of the craft, and promises well for the long 
series of equally important works we are now justified in expect- 
ing from one who has by this won his laurel crown so deservedly. 


CONSEQUENCES, by Egerton Castle (D. Appleton & 
Co.). That this book is apparently a new work and no re- 
publication of a novel of a past epoch is a most curious fact. Its 
sententious periods, artificial dialogue and stilted language be- 
long to an earlier period ; so do its superabundance of incident 
and its melodramatic series of climaxes. A soliloquy by its hero, 
when by feigned suicide he has nearly lost his life in the water, 
may be taken as example. He is on the point of drowning from 
exhaustion, and yet expresses himself beautifully thus : ‘‘ I do not 
feel as if I could stand this cold much longer. . . . Now then, cour- 
age, David Fargus ; the pain and travail of your new birth must be 
borne by yourself alone. You must fight hard for your new lease 
of life.” Later, as he has landed and is dressing, an equally natural 
speech escapes him—* Here is David Fargus risen, like a son of 
Neptune, from the foam of the sea, drying his dripping hair in 
the darkest corner of an antiquated piece of fortification—-a quaint 
birthplace, truly !” The old-fashioned style of the book will er- 
dear it to many readers to-day, for if it lacks literary charm, it is 
superabundant in incident, and crammed full of mysteries, sur- 
prises and complicated coincidences in a way to satisfy the most 
voracious lover of the sensational. 


FOURTEEN TO ONE, by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), It is but fair to specially recognize 
the excellence of the book, for several recent volumes by the same 
pen had almost caused the once magic signature to lose its power. 
The story that entitles this volume is a superb situation, well 
told, and as thrilling as anything in recent fiction. ‘‘ The Madonna 
ofthe Tubs” is a dainty romance of real life, and ‘* Too Late”’ a ter- 
ribly true statement of civic gratitude to soldiers when the dangers 
of war have past. By this volume Miss Phelps again proves herself 
an artist, and forces admiration even from those not in sympathy 
with her subjects, which is surely one of the proofs of a genuine 
story-teller. Amid a half-dozen volumes of excellent short stories 
already issued this year, this takes no second place, and should 
on no account be overlooked, for it is most deserving. 


KHALED, by F. Marion , Crawford (Macmillan). 
Here we have a tale with the gorgeous imagery and facile inven- 
tion of the Arabian Nights, and with a touch of the present cen- 
tury, like that which, implanted by Fitzgerald in his unique para- 
phrase of Omar Khayyam, brings it completely in touch with the 
mood of to-day. The mechanism of the story is proof of a 
practised hand, for the transition from the supernatural to the 
earthly is so easily accomplished that the reader has no painful 
shock at the change. As for the plot, it is the Undine motive 
reset. Khaled, who obtains the penalties of humanity as well as 
its future chances of immortality by becoming possessed of a 
soul, hasaless bitter experience than ‘ie water-maiden of the 
Black Forest ; but the record of his probation, although entirely 
unlike, is as fascinating as De Fouque’s immortal pages, and what 
could one say in its favor that would be higher praise ? 














OF DESIGNS. 


THE WILLOW POOL. (COLOR PLATE NO. 1.) 


TAKE an imperial sheet of Whatman’s medium rough 
water-color paper, and divide it into quarters; one piece will be 
the size required for the accompanying sketch. Moisten a piece of 
blotting-paper of a slightly larger size arid place it on an ordinary 
drawing board. The piece of blotting-paper which projects be- 
yond the water-color paper will be found very useful for taking 
superfluous color or water out of the brush, as it can be used 
in the same way asa spongeor paint rag. The water-color paper 
should be next thoroughly wetted and allowed time to stretch, and 
should then be pressed down on the wet blotting-paper until the 
surface is comparatively dry and perfectly smooth. 

The lead-pencil should never be used on the moist paper ; a brush 
that comes to a good point will answer the purpose ; the drawing 
should be put in with a gray made of cobalt blue and light red. 
Commence painting with the central tree. Make a dark tone 
with Vandyck brown, black and Antwerp blue, and represent the 
darker markings in the bark of the tree. Use plenty of material, 
and allow the markings to dry partly before working over them. 
Next place some of the larger and darker branches without at- 
tempting to model them at first. It is now time to start some of 
the foliage. Use Antwerp blue, Indian yellow, rose madder and 
black. Where the foliage takesa grayish tint more rose madder has 
to be used with the other colors, and where the yellow predomi- 
nates use plenty of Indian yellow. Thecolors can be varied as 
shown in the original. Where the foliage becomes darker toward 
the grass, use more paint and less water. Pure cobalt blue is used 
for the top part of the sky ; it should be put in as soon as possible ; 
toward the horizon a little rose madder should be added with the 
blue, and the distant trees are suggested with cobalt blue, rose 
madder and black and the farther green bank with Indian yellow 
and cobalt blue. The reflections repeat the colors of the original. 
To give the watery appearance depends principally on the way the 
color is washed on and the smoothness of the surface. It should 
be done as much as possible the first time of trying. Now 
return to the tree trunk, endeavoring to complete it this time, 
and give the fine local color. Use cobalt blue, rose madder and a 
little black in the grayer parts, and where it is warmer, some burnt 
Siennaand cadmium. For the grass in the foreground, use cad- 
mium, Antwerp blue, a little rose madder and emerald green. 
This will require tobe painted on twice. The first time leave 
out the little light flecks, and have the color a little more delicate. 
The wash must be allowed to almost dry before putting a final 
wash of the same colors. The last wash should pass over every- 
thing. The branches will require touching up, strengthening 
and modelling ; and the whole picture will have to be washed over 
before it is considered complete. 

The same oil colors can be used as given for the treatment of 
water colors, with a few exceptions. Use silver white with all 
the colors, except the very dark accents ; and madder lake instead 
of rose madder. A single primed canvas will be found most sat- 
isfactory, and where any vehicle is required use turpentine with 
a little linseed oil and a few drops of siccatif de Courtrai. 





WHITE CLOUDS. (COLOR PLATE NO. 2.) 


MANY of our readers will be glad to have a study of 
clouds to copy, as the skyin a landscape is universally con- 
sidered one of the most important as well as the most difficult 
parts of the picture. It is far more difficult when the sky is sun- 
ny and brilliant than when it is cloudy ; as the work has to be 
so much more direct, or the brilliancy will be lost. The paper 
should be in good condition and the right degree of dampness ; 
and the whole sky should be painted before any part has time to 
dry. In copying the accompanying study, the large white 
clouds should be delicately indicated with a pale bluish gray, the 
tone of the white should then be floated in with a full brush, using 
a little light red, yellow ochre and cobalt blue. In modelling 
the clouds, add a little indigo to the darker parts, and here and 
there the color is broken with emerald green. Now with a full 
brush of cobalt blue wash in the sky, being extremely carefsl in 
the manner that it meets the clouds ; sometimes it must be very 
soft and others sharp and brilliant. The student must not be 
discouraged if the first effort is not a success ; as the object isa 
difficult one, and a little practice will bean immense assistance 
to those who desire to sketch from nature. In painting the 
water, the same colors must be used as in the clouds a little 
intensified; and the modelling must be almost ignored. The 
whole study can be painted with a medium-sized red sable brush, 
and a quarter sheet of Whatman’s medium rough imperial 
paper will hold the study. A sponge will be found useful in giv- 
ing quality to the clouds. In painting the studyin oil colors, 
choose a single primed canvas, use medium-sized bristle brushes 
and plenty of color. To give the proper brilliancy to the clouds, 
load the white paint and delicate colors on the rolling clouds. 
Silver white is good for the clouds, anda medium made with 
turpentine, linseed-oil and a few drops of siccatif de courtrai will 
be found very helpful, especially in copying the water. A few 
changes in the water-color palette will be necessary ; substitute 
black and madder lake with blue or indigo, and use madder lake 
instead of rose madder. 





FERN DECORATION. (COLOR PLATE NO, 3.) 


THE first thing is to copy the design upon fine white 
china. To do this, you may either trace it, and then transfer 
it in the way so often directed in these columns ; or better still, 
sketch it from the copy. The general tone of the ground should 
then be put on; for this, a thin wash of apple green will suffice. 
There are many other greens that give a nearly similar shade. 
The leaves should be painted with the same color, but in a darker 
shade, and be shaded and outlined with sepia. It is possible to 
use sepia, also, in place of the gold, but gilding is preferable. 
The design can be readily adapted to all sorts of shapes, 





THE FIRE PINK. 


THE natural tint of this flower—the fire pink—is the 
brightest cardinal red. The green of calyx and stamens is sub- 
dued to a reddish tint by the red down upon them. The leaf is 


green with reddish veins ; the stem grows red as it nears the root. 
. 


CONVENTIONAL PLATE DESIGNS. 
THE designs Nos. 941, 943 and 944 are intended for 


china painting in monochrome, and will be found excellent for the 
purpose, Nos, 941 and 942 are full of good detail for many deco- 























rativé purposes ; if too elaborate to copy in full, portions dotted as 
sprigs at regular or irregular intervals over a plate or other piece 
of china would be quite in accord with the present taste. The 
motto in No. 944, taken from the well-known legend in Mr. Alma 
Tadema’s studio, shows an example conceived in the spirit of the 





Old Delft Pottery. For wedding-cake dishes and various other 
special uses, a suitable motto isnot only in harmony with the 
occasion, but when executed for a present is a pleasant memoriai 
of the feast it celebrates. It would be best painted in monochrome, 
in old blue. If coior is preferred, old majolica would supply a 
scheme ; the fruits yellow and orange, the sun and its rays pale 
yellow or metallic gold, the ribbon shaded with blue, and the 
letters in dark blue with orange shadows might be founda 
pleasant harmony, keeping all the colors somewhat subdued. 


POPPIES FOR EMBROIDERY. 


THIS panel (No. 957) may be used for a fire screen or 
for any other purpose which admits of the work being framed, 
the natural treatment of the design making it unfit for a chair 
back cover or other purpose ofa similar kind. Ifa neutral 
tinted ground of medium tone is chosen, the poppies may be 
worked with natural coloring, either in yellows, or in the ordi- 
nary red of the field flower. The greens should be stronger, if 
the yellowsare selected, than for red, but in any case the buds 
must be worked in the soft gray greens, which are so suggestive 
of this beautiful flower. Whether worked in solid feather stitch 
or semi-solid outline, the stitches must follow the direction 
indicated in the design. The stalks and flowers may be worked 
solid and the green leaves in long and short outline, with strong 
veins up the leaves. This will, perhaps, produce the most satis- 
factory result, and will not give nearly so much labor as if the 
panel is worked altogether in solid feather stitch. In shading 
the flowers, attention must be paid to preserving the relative 
position of the petals, bringing the highest lights of course upon 
the upper ones, and throwing back the others with duller tones. 
It must be remembered that the garden poppy from which this 
design is borrowed has a distinctly blue green foliage, and the 
ground must be chosen accordingly—not too cold, and yet not 
warm enough to emphasize by contrast the coolness of the greens 


A HORN MOUNTED IN METAL WORK, 





AN effective way of mounting a horn so that it 
makes a graceful vase for flowers is shown in No. 939 in this 
month’s supplement. The method of working the details of the 
bands in flat-chased brass, or other metal, has been explained 
fully in the series of articles by Mr. W. E. J. Gawthorp, now 
running through our pages. The various parts are shown in 
No. g40. On page 66 we give a reproduction of a drawing of a 





very fineoldexample. Here the metal work is of extreme beauty, 
and the object made into a work of art, but it isof course beyond 
the reach of amateurs to accomplish. From the earliest ages we 
find horns used as drinking-cups, converted into musical instru- 
ments and many other objects of ornament and utility, so that a 
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way to make them into decorative objects will probably be of 
interest to many readers, as well as to them by whose request 
this special design was prepared. As the details in No. 940 show, 
the horn is encircled by bands of metal. These are given full 
size as regards breadth of each band, but the length must, of 
course, be determined by the circumference of the horn at the 
various points they enclasp it. The topmost band is bent back 
to allow for the wider opening. The C piece acts asa foot for 
the tapering portion, and the D piece as a strut ; it would add to 
the stability of the work and to its comeliness if it were mounted 
upon a base of polished marble or of heavy dark polished wood. 








- CORRESPONDENCE. 


L. M., Troy, Kansas.—We do not agree with you 
that the arms of Kansas should be painted in natural fashion, like 
any other landscape. It is true that the design, as it is, would 
drive a professional herald mad, but being unchangeable, it is 
only possible to treat it in quite conventional fashion, using gold 
and silver, as shown on the plate in Webster’s Dictionary, to 
which you refer. If you had access to early Italian paintings, 
you would see how very conventional a landscape can be made ; 
Japanese sketches also suggest this purely arbitrary distortion of 
nature as actually seen. Outline all objects and masses, make 


the color flat and even, much as if you were preparing a cartoon 
for stained glass, and if with no violent changes you can arrange 














these bold lines decoratively, as by the sketch you enclose it 
seems possible, an effect more nearly akin to the usual heraldic 
emblazonment might be obtained, 


W.S. R., Manheim, Pa.—A little pale copal varnish 
diluted slightly with turpentine will form a quick dryer for rapid 
sketches. Where foliage is in masses, it is superfluous to carry 
the sky color beneath it further than is sufficient to cover its 
broken edges. There is no objection to the use of a palette 
knife ; indeed, it is necessary when you wish to incorporate two 
or more tints together. The background you speak of is very 
easy to manage ; the brush marks are allowed to show instead of 
being worked and flattened down. The paint should not be too 
thick and the direction of the brush strokes varied continually. 


R. P. D., Savoy, Mass.—Of the sample papers you 
enclose, No. 2 appears to us superior to No. 1; although for some 
work the grain might be too coarse. Whatman’s paper is 
always trustworthy, and is made in several grades to suit every 
kind of work in water-colors, This paper is also good for crayon 
work, for which the smoother of the two samples submitted is 
also adapted. It is a great mistake to make portraits nearly but 
not exactly life size. Life size is far preferable, next to that 
about half life size. Frames for crayon portraits should be as 
simple as possible, avoiding too much gilding ; the picture needs 
a mount of thick cardboard, with a gilt bevelled edge. 

F, A. H., Sharon, Pa.—We think a landscape would 
be very suitable for the centre panel, and possibly the publishers 


of the stag subjects you speak of could supply you with some- 
thing suitable in subject and similar in tone and coloring. 








CHINA PAINTING QUERIES. 


G. F. S., Pittsburg, Pa.—(1) There is a spirit varnish 
sold for pottery; but a glazed china plaque decorated with oil 
color would not be improved by having its surface varnished. 
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Megilp, which contains varnish, might be used with the color. 
(2) Mr. R. M.S. is an associate member of the National Academy. 

K. P., Wilmington, Del.—After you have finished 
work for the day, take a little clean turpentine and wash the 





brushes in it. Then pour out a drop of fat oil upon a slab, and 
first just dipping the brush in rectified spirits of tar, rub it in the 
fat oil. By taking this care, the brushes may be kept soft and 
flexible for any length of time. Before use, they should be al- 
ways washed in turpentine ; even if one has become hard it need 
not be thrown away, but by being frequently dipped in turpentine 
and warmed before the fire may be made again fit forwork. One 
must be very careful not to hurry this process and try to bend 
the hairs too soon, or they will be spoiled. 


H. H.—For a square vegetable dish either of the col- 
ored designs for china painting published September, October 
and December, 1890, could be easily adapted to your purpose ; 
or if you prefer an entirely conventional design take the maple 
leaf square issued with December, 1889. (2) We do not know 
of any special process for tinting prints of engravings. Doubt- 
less the usual treatment for photographs would serve ; namely, 
water colors, with the aid of a little Chinese white in parts, For 
wall paper (3) use spirit varnish, sometimes known as carriage 
varnish, 








INTERIOR DECORATION. 


SUBSCRIBER.—(1) It depends upon the construction 
of a window whether it would look well with stained glass in the 
upper part and plain in the lower. Ifthe upper part is square 
or oblong, and precisely like the lower, we would say, keep the 
treatment for both of them the same. (2) If you do have 
the upper part stained, it would be suitable to have a divided 
curtain of Chinese silk in thick folds on rods across the lower 
part, and hanging curtains of lace or similar material. 


E. R., Garden City.—For a breakfast room such as 
you describe a scheme of daffodil and pale blue might suit you. 
Paint the walls the color of the sky between the stars on a sum- 
mer night, the woodwork of the color of the faintest petal of a 
daffodil, Let the draperies be of white, with a touch of daffodil, 
and blue and white china the only decoration, The floor should 
be covered with white Japanese matting, and if any pictures are 
on the walls, let them be etchings only in frames ef the color of 
the woodwork, The ceiling should be a pale yellow, in the key 
of the yellow used throughout. 


AN OLD SUBSCRIBER.—A scheme for a yellow bed- 
room can be charmingly worked out in yellow, olive and white. 
As you prefer a painted floor, let it be cherry in tone; but it 
would be much better to stain it. Paint the woodwork in 





deep buff. Cover walls with paper having a pattern of cream 
and deep neutral yellow. Let the frieze be cream, with designs 
in light brown or gold; and the ceiling the same scheme as 
frieze. The rugs should be of goatskin, and the carpets light 
fawn color. With this scheme the draperies should be in buff or 
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rose. More decided colors may be sparingly admitted in paper 
and stuffs. We shall shortly publish illustrations of a bedstead, 
with suite of furniture and drapery suited to such a room. 


E. F., Arkansas.—You cannot obtain marble floors 
and brass balustrades for the $3000 to $5000 you propose to 
spend on your house. Besides its high cost, marble needs 
specially prepared under-floors of cement and skilled workman- 
ship in laying. The cost of such floors for five rooms would be 
from $2500 up. A number of trustworthy firms dealing in hard- 
wood floors and carved work advertise in this magazine. There 
is considerable difference in the make of reception-room and din- 
ing-room chairs. The same design can be used in a general way, 
but the dining-room chairs should be heavier and admit of greater 
enrichment. Thereare differences also of height and width. We 
shall be glad to reply to your special queries if you will kindly 
forward your name and full address for reply by mail. 


ASPEN, Torquay, England.— You ask for suggestions 
regarding the alteration of a library intoa dining-room. (1) We 
judge that the removal of the high book-cases will be a very 
positive gain in space, facilitating the new uses of the room and 
giving a sense of amplitude. (2) Your idea of staining the ‘‘ hot- 
looking” pine to the color of old oak seems to be best, as it would 
admit of a color scheme coming within your preference. If 
you intend to use the majolica ware and lustres decoratively 
your wall had best be quiet in color and design. A general tone 
of warm citrine or russet of medium strength would probably 
make an excellent background for pictures and plateaux, and 
would be found cheerful and soft to the eye. The effect can be 
reached by painting or papering the wall the desired shade. You 
might be pleased with a leather paper of rather small figure. If 
any paper is used a little gold will add a charm ; or if painted, 
the wall might be stencilled all over in a lighter tint of the 
adopted color, with continual suggestions of the gold. We share 
your doubts about the effectiveness of bluish gray in a room fur- 
nished so heavily, and by situation somewhat dark, You could 
decorate the space between ceiling beams by painting the soffit 
a lighter russet or citrine, with lines of gold in borders all round. 


QUERIST.—(1) For window draperies a light golden 
brown canvas or chenille. If canvas, sew on bands of finer stuff 
five inches from top and bottom. Chenille curtains are now made 
with excellently designed borders. Hang so that excessin length 
shall fall from the top. It is hardly possible to drape more elabo- 
rately for the price, but you may be able to adda scarf at the tops. 
(2) The warm olive portiére which you have ought to work well 
into a room containing prevailing olives and greenish blues. (3) 
For mantel scarf try greenish gray velours with rose-colored ap- 
pliqué. (4) For pillow for much-used couch try a ribbed velours, 
which will wear best. You can also get squares of tough Eastern 
material of handsome design, which could be used for this purpose. 
Any of the colorings used in the room will do. (5) Inexpen- 
sive rugs can be got of the sort called ‘‘ Smyrna” by the dealers, 
and by looking carefully you can find very beautiful colorings 
and designs, The white goat rugs are cheap, cleanly and cheer- 
ful. (6) For the low black walnut book-case we suggest a dull 
blue armure or silk, with a border all round of darker blue. 


IDEAS FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC SOUVENIRS. 


E. S. B., Brookline, Mass.—For the purpose you re- 
quire, passing over views of picnic groups, portraits, flash-light 
interiors, and summer watering-place souvenirs, which may of 
course be sent at any time to absent friends as happy reminders, 
the amateur who gives his attention to special subjects will make 
the most successful photographic souvenirs. ‘There are so many 
suggestive groups that one has but to choose: a child at a lamp- 
box dropping in a letter; the postman, with his heavy bag on his 
back, running up a neighbor’s doorstep ; a half-dozen little girls 
with their heads together comparing their treasures ; a young lady 
bending over her desk, or standing up, Millais fashion, billet-doux 
in hand, deciding whether it shall be ‘‘ yes or no.” There is no 
need to pose models under a big heart or to take a nude baby with 
wings and archery goods, since it is a realistic world nowadays, 
and such pictures as we can actually detect in the street will give 
our friends the most satisfaction. However, if one is ambitious 
and despises the ‘t Howellesque” in art, as in literature, any 
amount of fantastic designs may be carried out by means of flash- 
light groupings in a room large enough to get good distance. 
The use of screens to shut off a distraciing background is of 
course imperative. A word now on the finishing up of these 
valentine views, which would look very commonplace if printed. 
burnished and mounted in the usual professional way. ‘ Blue” 
paper—that is, the ferroprussiate—makes an excellent medium, 
as the pictures printed on it may be tied with little knots of 
blue ribbon, and so made to look decidedly decorative. A small 
four-by-five sketch mounted as cover to a few sheets of blotting- 
paper makes a useful gift ; an additional charm is imparted if a few 
apt verses are written across the corner with a gold pen dipped 
in liquid ammonia, diluted one part to ten of water. Blue prints 
may also be carefully outlined in indian ink, bleached by diluted 
ammonia or sulphite of soda (one ounce to ten of water), and a 
pen-drawing obtained, upon which anything else may be sketched. 

Workers in bromide paper may secure the same effect by 
bleaching the inked outline with a preparation made by adding 


one ounce of 
corrosive subli- 
mate to ten 
ounces of alco- 
hol and ten 
ounces of wa- 


ter; but as this 
method is more 
expensive, few 
will prefer it to 
the “ blue’’ pro- 
cess. Cyano- 
types may also 
be made into 
novel souvenirs 
by coating stout 
muslin with a 
mixture of these 
two solutions in 
equal parts ; but 
they must be 


kept in separate OLIVE 
bottles and in 
the dark. 

The first is 


made with 110 grains of ammoniac citrate of iron added to a 
fluid ounce of distilled water, and the other by adding 120 
grains of ferrocyanide of potassium and three grains of bro- 
mide of potassium also to a fluid ounce of distilled water. 
With such material, one may print anything he chooses in the 
usual way, washing the paper thoroughly afterward, and being 
careful to let it dry smoothly; then making up the printed 
goods into covers, screens or tidies with all the ingenuity ‘‘ he” or 
more likely ‘‘ she’? may possess. 

Finally, much fun may be obtained either in telling fortunes at 
a children's party, or by sending magic greetings to mystified 
friends, if one will take the trouble to make the time-honored 
ghost pictures. We are indebted to Mr. John Nicol for the de- 
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scription found in his article in the Photographic Times 
Annual for 1887, which is given here in full, as it may be new to 
some readers: ** To make invisible pictures, print in the usual 
way on albumenized paper, fix without toning in hypophosphate 
of soda, and then bleach till all the outlines have disappeared ina 
preparation of one dram each of mercuric chloride (corrosive 
sublimate) and ammoniac chloride (sal-ammoniac) in eight ounces 
of water. To restore the view, place the print between sheets of 
blotting-paper moistened in a solution of hyposulphite of soda.” 


PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN. 
QUERIST, Jersey City—You ask for hints upon the 
principles of design in embroidery ; for these we must refer you 


to former articles in The Art Amateur, but some advice lately 
given by Miss Mey Morris, the daughter of the famous poet- 


























CYLINDER BOILER AND GAS STOVE 
STEAMING TAPESTRIES, 


USED FOR 
(SEE PAGE 064.) 


artist, is so pertinent that it may be freely quoted as answer to 
many points upon which you desire information. 

‘* Designing for embroidery is, or should be, a serious art, and 
there isa world of difference between the work produced by an 
amateur with a pretty taste for drawing, who sits down before a 
spray of wild flowers, and transfers some ghost of it haphazard 
to one corner of a cloth, and that which comes from the hand 
of a practical designer, who, after years of patient training, is 
qualified to produce a decorative pattern, skilfully filling a 
given space ; the wild flowers may still be his inspiration, but seen 
through his eyes, and woven into certain definite forms. There 
is, then, true and spurious design, and a study of flower or plant, 
however careful in detail and faithful in copying, remainsa study 
still, the material for design, but not the design itself. Careful 
and loving observation of nature is of the greatest possible help 
to the student, both as actual training of wrist and finger, and as 
material ; and designers who either borrow their knowledge of 
nature at second hand, or in no way attempt to recall beautiful 
growths of flower and bough, produce but dead and poor stuff. 
But the very essence of the designer’s skill lies in his power of 
interpreting such things pleasingly, leaving his own stamp of 
individuality on the work as he goes, filling a given space with 





MOTIVE FOR CHINA OR 


BRANCHES, OTHER 


single or complicated forms, every part of which falls into its 
appointed place, yet is an image or memory of the summer fields 
and woods. A half-attempted copy is the reverse of decorative ; 
the very complexity of natural growths and the simplicity of the 
process of embroidery render it impossible to imitate exactly, or 
with any decorative effect, with given materials in a gi~2n space. 
Hence the value of order in design and of a certain convention- 
ality which announces, as it were, the limitations of the art, out- 
side which it does not profess to trespass. Conventionality, 
however, has carelessly acquired an unfortunate signification, 
and a ‘ conventional flower’ will denote a stupid and meaningless 
form, expressing nothing but the vanity and egotism of the 
draughtsman.” Furthermore, Miss May Morris goes on to say ; 
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“Design, then, is an expression of natural objects, and not a 
copy, and should be neither too imitative and without order, on 
the one hand, nor too conventional, and consequently lifeless, on 
the other. The space to be decorated should be filled up well 
and evenly, whether with a pattern which may be continued or 
repeated ‘ad libitum,’ or with one complete in itself ; and, though 
the design depends greatly upon the use to which it will be put, it 
is safe to say that a certain contrast of proportion between the 
different parts is looked for. If the leading forms, for instance, 
consist of large Jeaves and spreading flowers, the effect will be 
greatly enriched by the introduction of minuter work, a small 
leafage, clustering flowers, and so forth It is customary some- 
times to carry out thisidea in such a way that the smaller parts 
of the design form a sort of under-pattern or ‘mossing,’ on 
which the design itself is laid. This method has to be used cau- 
tiously, however, and should be so drawn and executed that the 
under-pattern is a mere mossing and background ornament very 
simply treated, and that it in no way professes to be as important 
in detail and finish as the design laid on it; for this starting for- 
ward and self-assertion of background work produces an effect 
of two planes in the decoration, a want of that repose and unity 
which are essential qualities of sful design. This does not 
apply to the interweaving and twining of various parts of a dec- 
oration, each of equal value, where a line is sometimes above 
and sometimes beneath another; the whole with its complexity 
of curves, tempered with that same self-restraint I spoke of above, 
being nearly as pleasing in a different way as the dignified sim- 
plicity of what is, after all, a higher form of the art of design.” 


succes 


DESIGNER, St. Joseph, Mo.—You say you have care- 
fully read all Ernest Knaufft's articles, and those by A. E. Ives 
on pen-drawings, and yet you ask the simplest question regard- 
ing the way they should be prepared for sending to newspapers. 
‘** Draw with jet black upon smooth white paper, use no wash 
and allow for reduction, by keeping all parallel lines open—that 
is to say, at regular distances apart.” This is advice that has been 
repeated in these columns again and again, and yet daily queries 
come to hand asking for further particulars ; not only so, but 
artists of standing send us in sketches in blue black ink, with 
some of their lines faint and gray, or upon rough paper, or in char- 
coal where the stump has worked grayish tones equivalent to 
washes in water-colors, and expect all of them to be reproduced 
by direct process. The whole tning is so simple that because of 
its simplicity beginners fancy there is some hidden secret for suc 
True, there is a secret, and that is to mix brains with ink, 
as the old proverb has it. Common-sense is rare, but how any 
artist can pick upsuch a paper as Life, or notice the cuts in the 
Sunday papers without finding out for him or herself the right 
class of work, isa mystery, and appears to show want of that 
observation which is the chief artistic virtue, Yet this sweeping 
condemnation cannot be sustained, for most capable draughtsmen 
blunder equally with novices in this matter, and we can only 
again reiterate the one absolutely inflexible rule: Draw in line 
or solid masses with the blackest ink possible upon a smooth 
white surface ; and remember that the worse the paper and the 
more rapid the printing, the fewer and simpler must be the lines, 


cess. 


as in reduction parallel lines in shading have a tendency to run 
together and thicken, altering the tone entirely, 
SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED 
J. P. U., Binghamton, N. Y.—Address the Secretary 
of The Society of American Artists, Mr. William N, Coffin, 


138 West I ifty-fifth Street, New York City. 


E. B. K., Amicus, Va.—It is not easy to sell pencil o1 
crayon drawings. If you could make acceptable pen-drawings, 
you would be more likely to find ** a ready market for them,”’ 


J. C. P., Ansonia, Conn.—-If you will write to Mr. An- 
drew C, Zabriskie, 38 John Street, New York City, a prom 
inent member of the American Numismatic and Archwological 


Society, you will be likely to get the best advice about the coin 


A. F. L., York and others. 
addresses of all firms who undertake fresco painting, 
most large decorating houses are prepared to execute such orders, 
Merely to transcribe a list of names from the Directory would not 
interest our readers, even if we could afford the space required, 


who i 


We cannot give you the 
because 


SUBSCRIBER.—If your designs are first class, 
should send them on approval to suitable magazines. If novel 
and practical, you will thus obtain a fair price for them, There 
is, however, already great competition in good work and a glut 
of designs already in the market that just fall short of the neces- 
sary requirements. For china painting designs, the work may 
be submitted in full colors, or in black and white. In the latter 
case, it is best that they should be at least one-third larger than 


the block to be made from them, as they gain by reduction. 


“MADAME,” Baltimore.—(1) Whenever the color 
chosen for bonnet or hat does not realize the desired object, 
even when the complexion is separated from the head-dress by 
large masses of hair, it is advantageous to place between the lat- 
ter and the bonnet certain accessories, such as ribbons, wreaths 
or detached flowers, of a color complementary to that of the bon- 
net ; the same color should also be placed on the outside of the 
bonnet (2) A 
blue bonnet is 
becoming only 
to a fair or light 
red ¢ omplexion 4 
it is not suitable 
to a complexion 
having a light 
tint of orange 
brown When 
it suits a_ bru- 
nette, it may be 
advantageously 
trimmed with 
shades of yellow 


you 


or orange 


S. H., El- 
mira, N. Y.— 
Foreshortening 
is the apparent 
diminution of 
the length of an 
object in pro- 
portion as the 
direction of its length is brought to coincide with the direction of 
the visual rays. Cimonof Cleone, who lived about 400 B. C., was, 
according to tradition, the inventor of foreshortening. Hitherto, 
only the profile views of objects were placed, as it were, flat on 
the wall. Correct foreshortening is one of the greatest difficul- 
ties in art, and almost peculiar to painting, for the sculptor does 
not require a knowledge of its principles, excepting in bas-relief. 
Michael Angelo was perhaps the greatest master of foreshortening. 





T. H. S., and many others.—You will find the mono- 
gram specially designed as you request upon page 67. Another in- 
stalment will be given immediately, including almost every device 
asked for ; the few yet to be given must needs wait a little longer. 




















Artistic—————_— 
——Fancy Goods, 


1208 Locust Street, 
Ph 


. y mS ladelphia. ; 
YW 7 Original Designs of Novelties for 


tome Decoration Purchased 
and Supplied. 


Schaus’ Art Gallery. 
FINE OIL PAINTINGS 


AND 


WATER-COLOR DRAWINGS 


BY EMINENT ARTISTS. 
UNRIVALLED COLLECTION OF 


Modern EtchingsS Engravings 
RARE OLD 
LINE-ENGRAVINGS. 

ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 
ARTISTIC FRAMES. 


WILLIAM SCHAUS, 


204 FIFTH AVENUE, 
Madison Square, New York. 


DURAND-RUEL, 


EXPERT ano IMPORTER OF 


Modern Paintings, 


315 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


(Corner 32d Street.) 














New York office of the largest and most important 
Art Galleries in Paris. 


16 Rug Larrirtre AND 11 Rue LepeLvetier. 





ARTISTIC 


Spanish, Moorish& Portuguese 
POTTERY, 


in antique shapes and colors; most attractive 
and fascinating for household decoration; ar 
tistic and quaint. Plates, Bowls, Dishes, Pitch- 
ors, Vases.) ugs, Incense Burners, Water Bottles, 
etc., from 20 cents each and upward. This is 
the py so much praised by writers in the 
N.Y. Tribune and Herald. For sale by 


JOHN CHADWICK & CO., Importers, 


16 EAst 18TH STREET, 


Between Broadway and 5th Ave. NEW YORK, 





THE BEST FINISH FOR WOOD 
FLOORS IS 


BUTCHER'S 
BOSTON POLISH, 


Butcher Polish Co., 
@ 9 & 11 Haverhill St., 







Boston. 


We gladly furnish information on request. 


A. M. LION, 


IMPORTER OF 


Antique ()bjects of Art, 


FURNITURE (Rare Inlaid and Carved), OLD 
SILVER, CHINA, EMBROIDERIES, 
and BRIC-A-BRAC Generally. 








No. 381 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
Between 35th and 36th Streets. 


BARGAINS DAILY 


IN 
FURNITURE, SILVER, CHINA, 
BRONZES, MINIATURES and 
fd ng GENERALLY. 
Large stock to select from. Old Dominion 
Corner Cupboards for China, etc., a specialty. 
FRANK BOWLES. 
120 & 122 Fourth -Ave., Cor. 12th St., New York. 
*,* Cash paid at all times for choice art pieces. 


FANCY WOOD FLOORS, 








TERWILLIGER, 
23d St., under 5th Ave. Hotel, N.Y. 
247 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


«*4 Wood Frames, single, double, 
- and three fold, for mounting em- 
vrvideries, from $2.00 up. Book of designs Sree. 








W edding Presents. 
JOHN MASON, 


246 FIFTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 
ForRMERLY with Tirrany & Co, 


AS on view for sale a very large 
selection of Silver Novelties, 
suitable for 


Wedding or Birthday 
Presents, 


many of which are of exclusive de- 
sign and not to be found elsewhere. 





The Great Picture Light. 


Frink’s system of reflectors is 
specially adapted to lighting picture 
galleries, andis used inthe New York 
Academy of Design, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art,Eden Musée ; also in 
~ aon! gH 4 Mr. em 

hao Selmont, Mrs. R. L. Stuart, Mr. L. 
CRNA SSS A. Lanthier, and others. Corre- 
pam spondence invited, 


. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St., N. Y. 









Duveen Bros., 


DEALERS IN 


Antiques and 
Decorative 


Works of Art, 


No. 302 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, 
AND 


No. 181 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W., 


Are now displaying their latest selections of 


ANciENT 
French FUurntTure 
AND ‘| APESTRIES. 
TIDDEN & ARNOLD, 


§ tained Glass 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 


OFFICE : 102 Montague St. 
FACTORY ; 24 Tiffany Place. 
Gero. C. TIDDEN. BROOKLYN. N. Y. 


Epw. S. ARNOLD. 
Avex. S. Locke. 








AVE you ever tried McCaw, Stevenson & Orr’s Patent Glacier 
Window Decoration? It gives the effect of high cost Stained 


Glass, at a price suited to a slender purse. 


Will beautify any refined 


home, and may be easily applied, in pretty combinations, by the lady 


of the house herself. 


A colored pattern book, 46 pages, showing in 


lithographic colors all designs made, with size and price, mailed free 
for 50 cents, which will be refunded upon return of book if The Art 
Amateur be mentioned. Address the Sole Agent for the ""~ited 
States and Canada, Henry H. Ross, 56 Pine Street, New York. 





ELITE 


FINE 


French China, 


STAMPED 


ELITE 

iT¥) 

“mock 
It comes in beautiful shapes, ex- 
quisite decorations, and in all the 
latest fashionable combinations. 


Every Leading Dealer in the 
Country keeps it. 





ASK TO SEE 


The Limoges China, Stamped 


ei. t © 


CARMER’S ART GALLERY, 
176 FirtH AVENUE, NEw York, 


NOW CLOSED, 


on account of Mr. G. W, Carmer’s Annual European 
Tour in search of additional canvases, will 


REOPEN 


September 1st with a Choice Collection of 
‘oreign and American 


Oi/ Paintings. 








Fifth Avenue Art Galleries, 


ORTGIES & CO, 


AUCTIONEERS. 


Salesrooms and Galleries for exhibitions and sales of 
paintings, statuary, books, and other art work, 


HAND-CARVED 
FLORENTINE FRAMES, 


At prices ranging from $5 upward. 
« 


ym 





J. N. LOMBARD, 
58 Bowdoin Street, Boston. 


KLACKNER’S 


COPYRIGHTED 


ART PUBLICATIONS: 
Etchings, Engravings, 
and Photogravures. 


Also a large assortment of fine water-colors 
by American and foreign painters. 

New etchings constantly being issued. Call 
or write for pamphlet on “ Proofs and Prints.” 


C. KLACKNER, 5 East 17th St., N. Y. 





RYEEEEHE EEO, HOME ADORNMENT AND FURNISHING, 9####444% 29, 





Decoration 


of wall surfaces has now be- 
come one of the Fine Arts. The 
combination of finecoloreffects 
with good designs is requisite 
to the completion of good work. 
To meet the demands of the 
present time, the manufacturer 
must spare no effort in procur- 
ing the best talent at command. 


The Boston Wall Paper Co., 


with its large number of de- 
signers and colorists, are now 
doing some splendid work 
which they will be pleased to 
show for the Fall Season. 

Correspondence may be di- 
rected as usual to 


The Boston Wall Paper Co., 


Wm. A. CORSE, Manager, 


20 Summer Street, Boston. 


THE TIFFANY 
GLASS COMPANY 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
AND 
C._— COLORED GLass, 
, FOR 
Churches and Dwellings. 
ALSO 
WROUGHT GLASS. MOSAIC GLASS. 
STAINED GLASS. 
DESIGNS WITH ESTIMATES 
SUBMITTED. 


333-335 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


ANTIQUES. 


Wernicke's Art Rooms, 
1o & 12 West 28th St., N. Y., 


Open all the year round, are always well 
stocked and interesting, and will be more so 
this Summer than ever—Mr. Wernicke having 
recently acquired many additions to his choice 
and varied collection of rare 


Furniture, Porcelains, Silver, 
AND OTHER WORKS OF ART. 


Tuos. A. WiLMurRT & Son, 


FINE PICTURE 
FRAMES, 


54 E. THIRTEENTH STREET, 











SS NEW YORK. 
REPAIRING AND REGILDING 
NEATLY DONE. 


On sale, ‘‘CHAMPION PHOTO ADHESIVE,” 
for mounting photos., satins, etc.; dest i use, 


ROBERT FULLERTON’S OLD 
ENGLISH CURIOSITY SHOP. 
219 Third Ave., near 18th St., New York. 
Oil Paintings, Bric-a-Brac, Py Bronzes, 
Swords and Daggers, and other curios. 


FIFTH AVENUE 
ART AUCTION ROOMS, 


For the sale of 
PAINTINGS, BRIC-A-BRAC, RUGS, ETC., 
240 FIFTH AVENUE, N.Y. 








W. B. Norman, Auctioneer. 





Geo. F. OF, 


FINE FRAMES, 


No. 4 Clinton Place, 
(8th Street), near Broadway, New York. 
Works of Art Framed with Artistic Judgment. 


An Stained Glass 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Send two stamps for new colored catalogue. 


ALFRED GODWIN & CO., 


1325 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 











Beautiful and Lasting for Ornamenting Win- 
dows, Doors, Transoms, etc. 


Stained 
Glass 
1S bstitute 


Send for Illustrated Cata- 
Samples by mail, 25 cents. 


AT SMALL COST, 
logue and Prices. 


WM. C. YOUNG, Sole Agent, 
No. go8 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa 








The Art Amateur’s Terms for Clubs of Two or more Subscribers. 


While every ore cannot get up a /arge club, probably there is no subscriber to Tuz ArT AMATEUR 


who cannot secure at least one subscription in addition to his or her own, 


So we offer: 


2 Subscriptions for $7. 


3 Subscriptions for $10, 
4 Subscriptions for 


13, 


with $1 worth of Color Studies to be selected by you from our 
Illustrated Catalogue. 


(Sent free on request.) 





5 Subscriptions for $15, with $2 worth of our Color Studies, as above. 


6 Subscriptions for $18 with $2 worth of artists’ materials, books or periodica s, at > 

ee 9 regular retail prices. my 

Z Subscriptions for $21, with $4 worth of artists’ materials, books or periodicals. r 

Subscriptions for 24, with $6 worth of artists’ materials, books or periodicals. es 

9 Subscriptions for 27, with $8 worth of artists’ materials, books or periodicals. y j 
10 Subscriptions for $30, with $10 worth of artists’ materials, books or periodicals. 














